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AMATEUR CRITICISM. 


SaTISFIED as we are that mental eminence has nothing to 
do with degrees of comparison between professions having dis- 
tinct mediums for exhibiting or making known to others the 
power and capacity of the individual; believing that high 
talent can only be appreciated in degree by measurement with 
others in the same vocation, and can have no relation, as to 
rank, with those whose mental or physical adaptation has made 
their fitness for obtaining fame and profit by distinct species of 
production ; we would not be understood as undervaluing any 
of the very numerous modes in which genius or talent has 
made its possessors celebrated, either for usefulness or amuse- 
ment. That we have sometimes indulged in irreverend refer- 
ence to that class par excellence yclep’d “the literary,” may 
be excused from the circumstance of its unlimited power as a 
body having exposed many of its members to the temptation 
of not merely domineering over the realms of thought, the 
purely fanciful creations of the mind, the abstruse mazes of 
metaphysical research, the ever disputable and shifting theories 
of politicians, and very many other provinces of what may be 
called its true dominion; but that they have, from its pre- 
sented advantages, as the medium through which information 
on every subject is recorded and conveyed, in the very drunken- 
ness of power, assumed, as belonging to the mere talent of 
writing smoothly or brilliantly the faculty of judging and in- 
structing on every topic that may be supposed to interest their 
readers; they do not write because they know, but assume 
they know, because they can write; while the reader, too 
often dazzled by the mere glare of wordy plausibleness, is apt 
to assume that such an amount of ability in composition must 
be accompanied by matter-of-fact knowledge of the thing 
treated on. Thus we find very quiet well-behaved persons, who 
in conversation modestly and timidly submit opinions, as opi- 
nions, and who really have no opinions that would survive a 
cross examination, that, in the fury of composition, and under 
the shield of incognito, will proclaim their dictum with all the 
authority of divine revelation. 

Thus has the measurement of things artistical, though no- 
toriously insisting on peculiar organization and never-tiring 
study and research from such as devote themselves to obtain- 
ing even moderate distinction among their producers, become 
a sort of open question among literary people, on which the 
most superficial observer can put down his random notions 
with the same chance of public approval as if his whole pre- 
vious life had been the price of his capacity. 

But, says our reader, “what is the amount of all this? 
Are we to suppose that none but artists may be permitted to 
give opinions on the works of artists? If so, then are they 
but painting for the amusement of each other, and art is a 





subject with which the rest of the population has nothing 
to do.” 

We do not deny to any the power of judging for themselves : 
all form opinions; and, if all furnished their opinions, the 
artist would willingly be judged by the majority; but he ob- 
jects to one being setup to lead the rest, not because he knows 
more about the matter than the others, but because he has in- 
vented an opinion and can turn a period. The artist bows to 
the majority ; his aim is to satisfy the majority. He believes 
the principles he has taken for his guide to be based upon 
natural laws, that operate on all mankind. He believes the 
sentient faculty of enjoyment in the contemplation of works 
of art to form a quality in all men’s natures, but knows that 
like their other qualities, it varies in degree; in some, being 
but feebly developed, while in others it exists so full and large 
and has a sensibility of perception so exquisite as to form 
the main director of their thoughts and aims through life. 
Among our middle ranks, from which in general, the literary 
man or writer by profession is derived, this sensibility of 
perception makes the artist. Thus those whose natural 
organization would have fitted them for the task of judging, 
have, in reply to those impulses, become inventors and pro- 
ducers of the thing to be judged, and the class has become 
proportionally exhausted of the material of which judges, to 
be sufficient, should have been composed, and we consequently 
find very few professed literary men who know anything 
exactly upon those subjects. Among the higher ranks this 
power of exact appreciation is met with more frequently. 
There the sensibility of perception we speak of remains among 
the class, from the pecuniary position of the party possessing 
it not having rendered a profession necessary for his existence ; 
and he has indulged its desires and gratified its impulses by 
continual contemplation of the finest works, with which his 
abundant leisure has afforded ample opportunity. Familiarity 
with the artists studio, and continued confidential mingling with 
the workers, has given him masterhood in all but mere mani- 
pulation ; and did but some of these incline to take the pains 
of leading public taste, and give their reasons for their opi- 
nions, criticism on art would be a thing to look to for a guide. 
But few of such will ever undertake the task. The never- 
failing enjoyments of their pursuits leaves them but little 
leisure ; and they are not subject to a satiety that drives men 
into excitement as an escape from ennui. With them a cer- 
tainty of knowledge would allow of praise for all that is good ; 
and while the errors and insufficiency of the worker would not 
be passed over, symptoms of coming excellence would not be 
passed by. 

Let our readers be assured there is nothing shows confident 
knowledge in a critic so much as daring to praise heartily. 
Cowardice is the accompaniment of dim perception. Every 
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thing is uncertain to those who know nothing exactly; and 
they will proportion their ignorance by their harshness. Should 
the critic’s approbation be unfortunate in its object, he pro- 
claims his own incompetence; but if accused of condemning 
what is good, he has but to suppose a standard in his mind of 

such perfection as to justify his sentence, and he saves his re- 

putation. He is not a fool, he is only severe. The Midas is a 

Minos. It is therefore the safest plan for ignorance to be 

tvrannical; consequently, all amateur directors of opinion in the 

Fine Arts agree to describe every succeeding exhibition as 

“inferior to the last,” which ‘‘ was very much worse than the 

one before.” 

Our principal objection to amateur criticism is their treat- 
ment of a thing which is in itself material, and acts upon the 
senses by natural laws, most of which, having their source in 
imitation, may be laid down exactly; and the rest, having ana- 
logies to assist their direction, may have, in almost all cases, 
their amount of success or failure nearly appreciated. The 
amateur critic treats this material medium as a poetical inspira- 
tion; and supposes the power of handiwork in imitating the 
mental idea to be the idea itself. The medium and the idea 
are two qualities he cannot separate ; and, confounding accident 
with intention, he sits in solemn judgment over the concep- 
tions of those whose timed manipulation and inferior artistic 
acquirements show that they do not possess mastery of hand 
to indicate what their minds would dictate, did they even 
possess refinement in mental imagery to conceive what ought 
to be. 

What is the intention of Criticism ? Men differ in opinion on 
the true purpose of legislation. Some coneeive punishment to 
be but penalty for crime ; some that it is but for warning and 
determent to others not yet criminal; and a third class affirm 
that it should largely partake of the intention of correcting 
evil habits in the criminal himself. We believe all will agree 
that in animadversion on works of art, the first of these mo- 
tives must be discarded, as of no other service than a waste 
pipe to carry off the bile of the writer, while the two latter 
will be allowed to form the true orthodox principle on which 
all critical dissertations of such description should be based. 

But in legislation an individual is not punished because he 
is a bad man merely, but because he has committed a certain 
offence. He is not sentenced to transportation because he is 
generally corrupt, but because he has robbed a house, forged a 
signature, or done some explicit act, of which he has been 
judged guilty before a competent tribunal. We only ask for 
the artist the same justice that is accorded to a suspected pick- 
pocket ; and would barely insist that no picture or other work 
of art shall be condemned or praised by criticism without 
express pointing out of the quality or qualities in which its 
insufficiency or beauty is most apparent. What if there are 
but few pictures in any exhibition that have positive claims to 
be called good in any portion, while very many are positively 
and entirely bad? With the first, criticism to be useful must 
be explicit ; while any extensive notice of the latter, unless by 
unfair influence they have obtained positions they have no right 
to occupy, we think an useless waste of critics time and 
readers patience. 

To show that mere literary acquirements are not sufficient 
for this purpose, we will point out a few of those considera- 
tions which, never coming within the amateur critics perception, 
render, by their omission, all his disquisitions positively useless 
to the artist, and vague and unmeaning to others. 

Amateurs who give themselves credit for mental representa- 
tion of objects are apt to suppose the quality of imagining to 
be a gift which education will not improve, or they would allow 
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the practised imaginer some advantage from the constant ex- 
ercise of the faculty. They do not suspect that it is having 
possession of this faculty in a greater degree than his fellows 
is the first motive for becoming a painter; that it is possession 
of this faculty in a high degree that confers the satisfaction 
and delight he finds in a profession that affords such slender 
prospect of emolument. The amateur does not suspect, or 
will not own, that any considerable amount of this faculty in 
his own possession would have indicated its preseace by some- 
thing beyond mere literary composition, as regards art, and 
entirely overlooks the fact, that this power of imagining is 
never submitted to applause or blame but in the productions 
of the artist. The exercise of the imagination, as regards the 
full development of an ideal representation, being only with 
him, the artist, subjected to such comparison with others as 
may afford a scale of quality and estimate of progress. It is 
he only who may compare the proportions of his present faculty 
with what it was. 

Now although the imagination of a reader presents to its 
possessor a more or less sufficient image of the subject he 
is reading, (in a proportion resulting from the combined 
qualities of the book and the reader,) yet, the perception of 
the individual being proportionate with his power of imagining, 
the image will be satisfactory to himself from his inability to 
discover its incompleteness; although the same image, pre- 
sented to one of more powerful imaginative organization, 
would appear to be miserably insufficient. So, each individual 
conception, until produced, having but to satisfy the conceiver, 
must be as perfect as his individual perception will admit, and 
not being called upon to produce his image in its entireness to 
another, its deficiencies never can be discoverable at all. We 
thus find that even those of the lowest capacity believe them- 
selves to think as perfectly as their fellows, though they are 
compelled to acknowledge a deficiency in the power of pro- 
ducing their thoughts to advantage. But the variety of 
construction that makes dissimilitude in mental capacity, causes 
each individual to give prominence to different portions of a 
fancied picture, and to seek for corresponding prominences in 
the work of another. A painting is the imagination of but 
one, produced with more or less success, accurding to acquired 
knowledge of art, or what may be called obtained facility of 
imprinting the image existing in his own fancy upon the 
canvass before him. With all the perfection of artistic know- 
ledge and manipulation, it is but the conception of one man 
that enterprizes to please the many. It is an image resulting 
from individual organization, that would assemble into one 
common idea of an action all the various disagreeing supposi- 
tions of a crowd ; each individual of which can fearlessly refer 
to his own preconceived notion, without any risk that it may 
ever be produced against him. It is already banished from 
his mind, and its place is substituted by a tinkering of the 
image presented. The feeble impression of the thing imagined 
has been obliterated by the reality of the thing produced: yet 
we find an amateur critic at all times ready to substitute his 
own obscure idea of conception in a critical notice, in which the 
arrangement of words has had more to do than any feeling of 
fityess in the thing he has given himself the credit of conceiving. 

Literary men, no matter what their eminence, know well 
that even their own rapid means of putting down ideas is not 
capable of arresting thoughts that flash upon the mind and 
then are gone; that there are even thoughts that have per- 
manence in their own fancy, which they find impossible to 
describe in language that shall convey their freshness and 
exact purpose sufficiently to produce a full perception in 
another man. The approach to this consummation in a painting 
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requires a combined result of conception, drawing, and colour, 
successive operations of the mind and hand, demanding intense 
picturing from the imagination, determined command of 
mental vision, and great accuracy in the physical organ, criti- 
cal knowledge of form, and exquisite taste in selection ; both, 
whatever amateurs may suppose to the contrary, consequences 
of long and well directed study; a manual dexterity superior 
to all descriptions of mechanical handicraft, and a knowledge 
of the nature, effect, and relationship of colours demanding of 
itself years of experience. Yet will the critic look upon all the 
changes he would have substituted to be as simple to execute 
as the finding a new word for a rhyme or the adding of a foot 
to a lame hexameter. 

Seldom is a chef’ d’oeuvre in literature struck off at once 
in full perfection from the mind. Whatever the uninitiated 
may suppose, the comparatively rapid manner in which the 
poet may fix his ideas on the paper does but afford him additi- 
onal facilities for obliterating, altering, and improving. There 
are numerous examples of the laborious attention bestowed by 
Lord Byron on his manuscripts; they are confused with 
corrections, none of which presented anything, but added 
beauty to the composition when submitted to the public. The 
finishing touches of the writer are cutting out, adding and 
changing. All nearly impossible to the painter. The many 
distinct ingredients of a good picture are so irretrievably 
mingled in its production, that no one can be disturbed 
without an entire derangement of the rest. Colour can 
scarcely be improved without some peril to the drawing ; while 
expression and composition is the result of success in com- 
bining the two former. An alteration in any one part of a 
picture can scarcely be made without affecting another portion, 
and anvthing material can seldom be improved without dis- 
turbance to the whole, risking such sacrifice of what is already 
sufficient, as would in many cases rather motive the artist to 
recommence with a newcanvass. ‘Taking these difficulties into 
consideration, our readers may easily conceive that there 
never was yet a picture presented to the public, that contained 
much of composition, in which the artist was not himself aware 
of parts that he would wish to alter to a far greater amount 
than the wisest of amateur critics could ever succeed in dis- 
covering. Now these faults being almost always in the 
execution itself, it is only until that has been matured that 
criticism to be useful to art should be directed. How few—how 
very few among artists, ancient or modern, have these difficul- 
ties of execution been so far mastered that we might look 
upon his picture and say “ such was his conception !” 

‘But it is this quality of execution with which amateur cri- 
ticism will have least to do; and the A, B, C of the history 
painter, correct drawing, apparently the most simple, and no 
doubt the most certainly attainable to the artist who takes 
sufficient pains for its acquirement, is, notwithstanding, the 
quality in which, with some exceptions, the British school is 
most defective. Why? ‘lhe quality is too material for amateur 
criticism to meddle with. It would risk reply; and its opinion 
might be answered by measurement. Here is no ideal stan- 
dard in the critics mind be may refer to; mere correctness 
having nothing to do with taste, and anatomical exactness 
being distinct from conventional beauty. But high character 
in design, or select choice of model cannot exist in fulness 
without possession of correctness; it may however indicate 
existence, giving idea of refinement where knowledge is in- 
complete. It is then a consequence of much contemplation 
accompanying little of execution, and is frequently found in 
those who have become artists late in life, and who have given 
way to theory before they had mastered fact. It is the educa- 





tion of the eye rather than the hand, showing the familiarity of 
the mind with selected form; and is a devotive giving up of 
every-day observation to the leadership of universally acknow- 
ledged excellence. It is a perception of the essence of beauty 
in linear construction; partly, as attributable to fitness; and 
partly, to the pleasant relief which variety, when controlled by 
harmony, affords to the eye, in common to ell the other 
senses. This high character in selection of model may be 
indicated, but the absence of correctness will always be detected 
by the absence of usefulness and capability in the parts. 

We met some where lately (shame to say it our rending has 
so much to do with accident, we can’t tell where, but made a 
note of it) ‘‘ Hogarth cannot stand higher than Butler; nor 
Wilkie than Allan Ramsay. There are many steps yet unoccu- 
pied between Butler and Shakspeare.” How suggestive of 
superficialness is this apposition of names. Hogarth illustrated 
Butler, and Wilkie Allan Ramsay, and so became associated 
and equalized in the writer’s wind. 

The above profound amateur observation was to us a preg- 
nant specimen of literary assumption; and furnished some 
hint as to the process of construction to which such criticisms 
on art owe their existence. 

Whoever this writer may be, we will not give way to him, 
or any, in veneration and wonder when our divine poet is the 
subject of discussion ; there is no doubt that his gigantic pro- 
portions suggest the most disparaging comparisons with those 
around him. Literature may pride itself on such a son; but 
literary men should look on that great accidental showing of 
what their craft may do with lowly consciousness of compara- 
tive smallness, and rather measure their own pigmy efforts 
with his vastness, than attempt to make from Shakspeare a 
scale for estimating acquirements with which literature has no 
relationship. 

But, we repeat it, this small extract is the key to the entire 
mystery of amateur criticism on art. Leaving out all count of 
physical obstacle, it takes for granted the power to conceive is 
wanting if the ability to do be not complete ; and supposes that 
it is an affair as simple to invest a thought with form and 
colour, and to imprint the picture of the imagination on the 
canvass in completeness, as to describe a portion of it in words. 
Let us endeavour to expose this fallacy. 

Perhaps there are no lines in Shakspeare more popularly 
known, and the beauty of which is more universally acknow- 
ledged, than the following :— 


** She sat like patience on a monument 
Smiling at grief.’’ 


This is as simple an image for our purpose as we could well 
select ; but, after a moment’s consideration, we shail perce. v» (! 
the poet has but suggested an idea, not a picture. The citer- 
ence between the two being, that a picture must contain the 
idea entire, while the idea seldom, nay never, does co tain an 
entire picture; and, insomuch as that is the greater which 
contains the less, a picture, supplying sufficiently the quality 
presented by the poet, would be a work demanding ability of 
far superior character to execute. Now if one hundred people 
tasked themselves to raise in their imagination a perfect image 
of the idea suggested by the poet in the above lines, the greater 
portion would not succeed at all ; and no two of the remainder 
would approximate in their conceptions. The poet but 
suggests an idea, in which each, if he takes the pains to do ‘so, 
may please himself, by mental representation of what he thinks 
essential; while the painter is called on to produce something, 
not only perfect in the detail of the main idea, but as much 
cared for in its accessories as in its essentials; it is his task to 
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clothe the idea of the poet with all the imitative realities of a 
fact, in which the spectators find nothing left to the imagina- 
tion, and in which the beauty and sentiment selected by the 
painter can only obtain their approbation from having exceeded 
each of their conceivings, it being entirely impossible that it 
could have resembled any. To do this image well, requires 
knowledge of the human figure; familiarity with the laws of 
composition, that direct us why such or such a combination of 
lines is agreeable or otherwise ; long observation of expression 
in the face; beauty of individual feature, and characteristic 
proportion of form; costume, drapery, and arrangement of 
drapery, which, governed by the same laws of linear compo- 
sition may mar the whole; after all this, after every thing de- 
manded in the image itself has been fulfilled, the surrounding 
objects must be invented and contrived, so to connect them- 
selves with the whole, as to combine pleasing and satisfying 
effect with sufficient consequence to the sentiment reqnired to 
be shown. 

Thus then, the painter who produced a picture equal to a 
selected beauty from our great poet, would be ranked far 
higher in our estimation than even that yet unapproached emi- 
nence in which he is now placed; the necessary perfectness 
required in such a work demanding all the qualities of the poet, 
in addition to many others not necessary to the attainment of 
literary excellence in any or every one of its branches. True, 
the labour for the production of a picture occupies a period in 
which the creatures of the poet may be numerous; but the 
quality or capacity of an individual must not be estimated by a 
comparison of the duration of existence with the time occu- 
pied in a work, but by the amount of natural and acquired power 
demanded for its individual production. 

Since writing the above we have stumbled on the following 
illustration, in what the Athenzeum calls its foreign correspon- 
dence, being a description of ancient paintings in the museum 
at Cologne. The italics are our own. 

‘On entering the rooms you are met by a set of stiff figures, 
with fixed gaze and rigid posture, and long hands and graceless 
drapery, and gold skies behind their heads, and little stiff sprigs 
at their feet, whom at first sight, you condemn as equally devoid 
of life, expression, ortruth. But wait awhile—a strange change 
is coming over you,—you feel that these passionless figures are 
attracting you with a mysterious fascination—that they are alive 
though they move not—that they are telling you ina language, 
addressed not to the organs of sense, but to the perception of the 
spirit ; that they were conceived, it is true, at a period when 
art afforded no blandishments for the eye, nor scarce materials 
for the hand,” &c. &c.—‘‘ Though the ¢rees in the back ground 
be like cabbages and the figures in the foreground like wooden 
images, yet there is more air in their skies, and more blood in 
their veins than the whole Dusseldorf school put together.” 

Here is a blessed specimen of mysticism to confound all 
perception of physical means to obtain a physical end! Here 
is a mesmeric medium to communicate inspiration, not by 
means of colour, but under colourable disguise; without ‘‘ ad- 
dressing the organs of sense’”’ other than by misrepresentation 
of sensible objects! Anatomize this foolery, and it will 
appear the rhapsody of a bedlamite. Yet is it a fair sample of 
criticism when ignorance of the subject treated on is not con- 
sidered by the writer as a barrier to the publication of his 
opinions, How may not a young artist waste the precious 
period that should be devoted to his sterner studies, by en- 
deavouring to elucidate the theory that could prompt remarks 
like the above. He may spare himself such pains. The 
writer never thought of such a theory. He had no clearness 
of intention in himself; and, if he were sincere it was a self 
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delusion. All effects of painting are traceable to their sources. 
No end is obtainable but by its means. Whatever effect a 
picture has upon the mind it can only be produced by its 
possession of sensible qualities for producing such effect, and 
the province of true criticism is the pointing out those quali- 
ties. All the rest may be decribed in two words ‘ Amateur 
Fudge.” 
H. C. M. 





LIFE OF MOZART. 


By Epwarp Hormess, Author of ‘‘ A Ramble among the Musicians of 
Germany.”’ 


In entering on a review of the life of a man whose very 
name creates awe and admiration among all who claim any 
acquaintance with, or knowledge of the musical art, it natur- 
ally creates some diffidence in any one who is about to offer 
an opinion on the subject, more especially if that opinion 
is likely in any degree to militate against common received 
notions either of the art or the individual. We have hitherto 
fearlessly made our remarks according to the measure of 
the knowledge and thought brought to bear on the subject ; 
but the very name of Mozart places us on the tenter-hooks 
of suspense, nevertheless, we will proceed to our task with 
what ability we may. 

In estimating artistic talent, mankind perhaps has been 
generally led to bestow the greatest amount of praise and 
admiration upon that art which more immediately conveys 
to them the most pleasurable sensations, and consequently is 
apt to confer the palm of greater mental powers on those 
whose natural talent has been the means of producing these 
emotions. Now it requires some exertion of the mind to 
discriminate between the relative mental powers required 
for one art more than another, the great mass occupied in 
the daily cares and routine of life, cannot be expected to 
enter minutely on such topics of discussion, but must gene- 
rally rest contented with the bare matter of fact—that be- 
cause they have derived so much pleasure from the works 
of such an one onsuchan art, that, therefore the art itself 
requires greater powers of mind, this supposition moreover 
is grateful to the inherent vanity of our nature; to endea- 
vour then to dispel the mist that has through successive 
ages been allowed to accumulate is certainly a task, how- 
ever invidious it may be, that will give proof of our own 
honest conviction in the remarks we are about to offer—the 
sum and substance of which it may be as well at once to 
declare: that Music as an intellectual art ranks far be- 
neath what are called sister Arts, Painting, Sculpture, or 
Architecture. 

To carry out this observation, let us consider what is the 
effect of Music—it is merely a pleasurable emotion: the 
sounds as they are wafted through the air striking on the 
tympanum produce agreeable sensations; music comes 
soothingly on the ear almost at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, the most simple and the most elaborate combina- 
tions differing only in degree or in the taste of the hearer; 
in short, it is but a gratification of sense, the mind may be 
said to be torpid under its influence, its effect being on the 
sense alone. With Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
the case is far different—in the two first, before any pleasure 
can be derived the mind must undergo positive exertion, a 
comparison must be instituted between the thing seen and 
its prototype, and when this shall be done, according as 
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the subject agrees with the original or not so is the gratifica- 
tion conveyed, and in architecture, the same process is 
observed, with this difference, that instead of a prototype 
the intrinsic beauty of the proportions is the basis on 
which the judgment forms its estimate. Ifthen the effect of 
music is merely sensual, we infer that its production is from 
sense alone, and if we reflect on what necessarily must be 
the process we shall find that it consists only in the powcr 
of combining sounds which shall give the greatest amount 
of pleasurable sensations, (or otherwise discordant and in- 
harmonious sounds would do just as well,) and for this no 
intellectual exertion can be required, for where the disposi- 
tion is natural it is scarcely an effort. 

Again, the study of music is isolated in itself, it leads to 
no other branch of science, no other branch touches upon it, 
—the natural gift then where it exists in any extraordinary 
degree, may be compared to the gift of those who have 
possessed in any unusual way the powers of memory or 
calculation, and to which the world at large would attach 
the same importance as it does now to the musical gift, if 
either memory or calculation did like music produce plea- 
surable sensations, but unfortunately the mere repetition of 
a newspaper first straight through and then backwards, or 
the multiplication of 20 numbers into 20 numbers, and 
giving the result instantaneously whatever astonishment it 
may cause at the time, leaves no other impression, and this 
ceases with the occasion, and it isa curious fact, that those 
who have possessed these gifts, have shown no indication 
whatever of general intellectual powers, and have scarcely 
ever advanced beyond the most ordinary amount of attain- 
ment, though as in some instances considerable pains have 
been taken to cherish and bring to perfection the open- 
ing bud that seem to promise so much hope of future ex- 
cellence. 

In confirmation of the opinion we have advanced, cf the 
merely sensual nature of music, and indeed a singular corro- 
boration of it lies in the almost universal circumstance that 
all who have shown any extraordinary powers, have done 
so in the earliest youth; scarcely are they out of leading 
strings than the natural tendency shows itself, and with 
little or no apparent exertion is matured. Composition 
after composition is produced, all showing the natural im- 
press, the individual is impatient of other pursuits, the chan- 
nels that lead to information, to the general improvement of 
the intellect are neither sought or cared for; absorbed, and 
engrossed in the one object of sense, the vision becomes 
circumscribed within its own narrow boundary, and the 
effect of this attention to one sole point ends in an inapti- 
tude to embrace any otber, for it is a well known fact; that 
those who have allowed themselves to be absorbed in the 
alluring game chess, the being, end, and aim of which lies 
only in the board itself, often lose their relish for, nay the 
power of fixing themselves on other mental occupations. 

With such views then on the nature of music, views 
perhaps at first sight not likely to meet with general assent, 
but of which the conviction has been forced upon us when 
considering the intrinsic character of the musical art, we 
proceed to a consideration of the work itself of the life of 
Mozart, by Edward Holmes, author of a ramble among the 
musicians of Germany, and on a piece of music which now 
lies before us, to which the same name is attached, these 
words are appended, “the friend and pupil of Vincent 
Novello, to which family the author expresses himself in- 
debted, for many original sayings and traits of character.” 

Of the life of this great musical composer of which hitherto 








only occasional fragments have found their way in different 
magazinesand reviews littleappears known. The notice given 
in biographical dictionaries, of musicians, is merely cursory, 
giving no idea whatever of the struggles and contentions 
sometimes even to gain a bare subsistence to which he was 
reduced. The present volume has been written to supply this 
deficiency and certainly the author deserves the greatest credit 
for the labour and trouble taken to collect and arrange all the 
materials, nothing appears to have been overlooked or for- 
gotten, and the public may now consider itself in possession 
of a full and particular account of his life, from the first to 
the last moment of his chequered existence—The work is 
divided into four parts, each part ushering in a different 
period of life: the first is headed infancy, and contains with 
a short ancestral account, Mozart’s life from the year 1756, 
that of his birth to the year 1766, a period of ten years—the 
second boyhood, from 1766 to 1773—the third youth, from 
1773 to the beginning of 1779—and the fourth his man- 
hood, from that to the time in which he closed his eventful! 
life, 1792—an appendix is added, in which is contained a 
fuil catalogue of all his compositions, arranged according to 
the different years in which they appeared, with speci- 
mens of his works at six years of age; and also an exercise 
performed on his admission into the Philharmonic Academy 
of Bologna. 

Mozart’s father, Leopold, was the son of a bookbinder, 
at Augsburg, and was originally intended for the law, but 
changed his destination for one apparently more congenial 
to his taste, and he subsequently became valet musician to 
the Archbishop of Salzburg. He wrote some music for 
the violin, and also a system for that instrument which 
obtained some reputation. Of seven children, the issue of 
his marriage with a young person named Anna Betlina, 
only two survived; Maria Anna, born August the 29th., 
1751, and John Chrysostom Wolfgang Amadeus, the subject 
of this biography born January the 27th, 1756. 

‘‘The wonderful musical genius of the family came to light almost ac- 
cidentally, when the girl had reached seven years of age she became her 
father’s pupil on the clavier, at which her progress was great and uniform, 
and finally made her mistress of the highest reputation that any female 
performer had ever acquired on a keyed instrument. Her brother at 
this time was three years old, was a constant attendant on her lessons, and 
already showed by his fondness for striking thirds, and pleasing his ear 
by the discovery of other harmonious intervals, a lively interest in Music ; 
the musical faculty appears to have been intuitive in him, for in learning 
to play he learned to compose at the same time.”’ 

From the time he was four years old the boy was occu- 
pied in composition or in transcribing music, and after ex- 
ercising himself in this manner, he appears to have gained 
great experience on design and modulation, 

‘¢ And now the father no longer in doubt respecting the precocious ge- 


nius of his son resolved to bring both him and his sister to the Bavarian 
court at Munich, whither he carried them in January, 1762.” 


The plain english of this proceeding however much it 
may be attempted to be disguised, is, that as soon as the father 
thought there was a chance of converting the natural gift 
into hard cash, he was determined to doso. We are far from 
saying that a parent is not warranted in making what he 
can by any gifts his children may possess, but we must bid 
adieu tothe term parental affection, when the sole object 
from the first to the last of young Mozart’s subordination 
was to turn the youth to the best account: in the continual 
excitement in which the boy was initiated there seems but 
little reason to suppose that any attention could have been 
paid to his mental improvement, from this early period of 
life the whole time was occupied in travelling or playing in 
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public, so that if Mozart did possess any other powers there 
existed not a chance for their being called forth. And this is 
too often the case with those who early display any natural 
gifts, the cupidity of the parents prompts them to reap any 
present advantage at the expense of the after happiness of 
the individual whose health, undermined by over exertion, 
becomes a prey to nervousand hypocondriac affections and 
ends in being heonate to a premature grave at the early age, 
as in this case, of thirty-six. We cannot therefore sympa- 
thize with the many expressions of tenderness which appear 
in the father’s correspondence, to which the whole tenor of 
his actions is a flat contradiction. It appears that the child 
showed an early predilection for figures, for he covered the 
walls, chairs, tables, and even the floors with them, but 
music which had fora time been set aside for these was 
soon however restored to favour, and ever after retained its 
hold. About this time he exercised himself in writing a 
concerto for the clavier, which had a full score of accompa- 
niments, and whatever other pretensions it may have had, 
certainly shows that he had overcome the difficulty of com. 
posing unaided by an instrument, which, for one so young 
is certainly a great wonder 

In January, 1762, the Mozart family left Salzburg for 
Munich, but after a short stay returned, and remained at 
their native place until the following September. when they 
set out for Vienna; the account of these journeys is con- 
tained in letters written by the father toa friend ; it appears 
they were received most graciously by the Emperor Francis 
and Empress, although owing to illness the father complains 
that their success however gratifying was profitless, indeed 
this is the burden of Leopold Mozart’s letters, from first to 
last—every thing is weighed in the balance with money— 
he expected presents but instead we hear that 

‘The rest of the triumphs of the little Wolfgang consisted in verses from 
one Puffendorf; shoe buckles from the Countess Theresa Lodron; and 
nods and wreathed smiles from the Empress. The Countess Leopold 
Kinsky even puts off on his account a party she was to have given to Field 
Marshall Daun, a marvellous gieat man who had a coat for every day in 
the year.’’ 

At the beginning of 1763 the family were again at Salz- 
burg preparing for a journey of much greater extent in the 
summer, 

** Wolfgang was now in his 8th year and during this journey he played 
the clavier, the organ, and the violin ; he sang, played, and composed ex- 
tempore, played and transposed at sight, accompanied from score improvised 
on a given bass, and was able in fact to answer every challenge.”’ 

This may well seem extraordinary in a child so young, 
for few even after many years’ experience and practice 
could do one half, although possessing what may be called 
good musical abilities. The party now travel to Wassen- 
burg, in Bavaria, and from thence to Munich, the Elector 
and a Prince with an unpronounceable name receive them 
here graciously, and betweenthem the Mozart’s get about 170 
florins which enables them to proceed on their way; after 
stopping at several places they arrive at Mayence, where 
Mannerl, young Mozart’s sister, received the following list 
of presents :—an English hat, a set of bottles for the toilet, 
and a snuff box; Wolfgang also has a snuff box given him; 
at Bonn they are kindly treated by the Princess Amelia, 
sister to the King of Prussia, but the father feelingly ob- 
serves that she has no money, and consequently the pros- 
pects of the journey to Paris are very bad, 

** My children have indeed had various costly presents which I do not 
intend to turn into money. Wolfgang for example had two magnificent 
swords, one from the Archbishop of Mechlin, Count Frankenbourg, the 
other from general Count Ferraris. The Girl has received a present of 
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Flemish lace from the Archbishop, and all sorts of finery from others, of 
snuff boxes, etairs and the like, we have enough to set up a shop—but in 
money I am poor.” 


Mr. Holmes infers that this frequent complaint of want 
of money from the elder Mozart was owing to the poverty 
of the nobility, so that while the family were overwhelmed 
with kindnesses they were always embarrassed in the finan- 
cial department. They all at length reach Paris in safety, 
are favourably received, and invited to the Court at Ver- 
sailles, the queen, in particular, is most gracious to them. 
The letters of Leopold Mozart contain some humorous ob- 
servations on the Parisian fashions and customs, but as they 
do not belong to our province we pursue our way with the 
family, which after having succeeded well in Paris, set out 
for England, and arrive in London, on the 10th of April, 
1764, and lodge in the house of a Mr. Williamson, in Frith 
Street, Soho; they play twice before the King and Queen, 
and each time receive 24 guineas. On the 5th of June, they 
give a public concert which was most fashionably patron- 
ized and very profitable; and it is added that most of the 
musicians who assisted would take nothing, which in some 
degree vindicates the usual mercenary character ascribed to 
the English. Among the trophies of Mozart’s achieve- 
ments in England the father preserved an official letter 
from the British Museum, acknowledging an anthem and 
other manuscript compositions, the performances of his 
“very ingenious son:” and a fac-simile of one of these 
manuscripts which was performed this last season at the 
Ancient Concerts, will be found in the 2nd number of the 
Connoisseur. They remain in this country until Sep- 
tember, 1765, and then determine to go to Holland, where 
they are kindiy treated by the Court, and after remaining 
there till the following May, 1766, the whole family once 
again find themselves at Salzburg, paying a visit to Paris on 
their way back, this concludes the first part of the work. 

The child is now ten years old, and for the last four years 
has been hurried from place to place most certainly gaining 
great reputation, but doing little or nothing towards im- 
proving the faculties of his mind. Such however was his 
activity in musical composition, that notwithstanding the 
turmoil of travel, he finds time to write abvut three and 
twenty works, some of which contain many pieces: what- 
ever then we may expect as experience shall improve him 
in Music; it is not too much to say that as to general 
mental cultivation little was to be looked fur from the course 
now pursued. 

We now proceed to the second part, which contains the 
account of his boyhood, that is, from the period before 
mentioned, viz., 1766 to 1773, comprising about seven 
years; at first there was an interval of repose which gave 
young Mozart, so says the Biographer, the opportunity of 
studying Bach and Handel, but this did not last long, the 
family is again on the move for Vienna, but owing to the 
small-pox they took flight to Olmutz. Wolfgang however 
was unfortunately attacked and lay seriously ill for some 
time, after his recovery he amuses himself in fencing and 
horsemanship. Hitherto admiration and sympathy hai at- 
tended him in his progress through Europe; but now a 
change came over the scene, his precocious musical power 
only gained him the envy of all musicians, and cabals were 
made to prevent any future success, the father anxious to 
overcome all opposition, by the advice of the emperor, en- 
gages his son in writing an opera. The title of the Libretto 
was La Finta Semplice; Mr. Holmes who has seen the 
original manuscript, says the notation is bold, and it would 
































befit the idea of Handel, but owing to managerial du- 
plicity it was never performed. The family now again 
return to Salzburg, where it appears Wolfgang was ap- 
pointed concert master in the musical establishment of the 
Archbishop, a place of little honour and less profit. He 
nevertheless wrote many masses, but the father was dissatis- 
fied with the state of affairs, 


“In December, 1769, the father and son set off for Italy and remained 
from home till March 1771. This was a complete holiday tour, and was 
entered upon in the most congenial spirit by both travellers. Most of the 
occurances during this tour are found in the letters of the boy to his 
sister; they are interesting documents and show a very lively disposition, 
and contain very sensible and pertinent remarks on the Musical art where- 
ever an opportunity is given. The winter however was cold, and the 
journey expensive, for the receipts at the concerts that they gave on their 
way, consisted chiefly in ‘ admiration and bravos;’ at Mantua, the Phil- 
harmonic Society give a concert on purpose to test his merits, the pro- 
gramme of which remains as a musical curiosity. 

‘* Series of compositions performed at a public concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society of Mantua, on the evening of January 16th, 1770, on 
occasion of the presence of the extraordinary young musician Signor 
Amadeo Mozart. 1. A symphony of the composition of Signor Amadeo. 
2. A concerto for the harpsichord presented to him, and executed by him 
at sight. 3. Air by a professor. 4. Sonata for the harpsichord performed 
at sight, introducing variations of his own invention ; and lastly, the whole 
repeated in a different key to that in which it was written. 5. Violin con- 
certo by aprofessor. 6. Air sung and composed extempore by the said Signor 
Amadeo, on words not previously seen by him, accompanied by himself 
on the harpsichord. 7. A secon sonata for the harpsichord, performed 
extempore on the same, on a subject proposed by the leader. 8. Air, by a 
professor. 9. Concerto on the oboe, by a professor. 10. Fugue on the 
harpsichord, on a given theme, executed extempore by Signor Amadeo, and 
brought to a perfect termination according to the rules of counterpoint. 
11. Symphony in which he will improvise a part for the harpsichord from 
a single violin part placed before him. 12. Duett, by professors. 13. Trio, 
in which Signor Amadeo will perform a part extempore on the violin. 
14, Final symphony, composition of the above.” 


At Milan also the people crowded to the concerts that he 
gave—from thence they proceed to Bologna where they 
visit the celebrated singer Farinelli and the Padre Martini 
who was astonished at young Mozart’s skill in extempore 
fugue. He came off also with great honours at Florence. 
Arriving at Rome in the holy week they hurried to the 
Sistine chapel to hear the “ Miserere” at Matins, this was 
the celebrated Miserere which was forbiden to be published, 
and the story of his taking down the notes at two hearings 
is too well known to detain us now. 


‘* On the 8th of May, they set out for Naples in the company of four 
Augustine monks, and enjoyed the hospitality of several convents; at 
Capua they stopped to see a lady take the veil and to hear a ‘‘ Salve Re- 
gina,’’ and symphonies performed by four coach loads of musicians whom 
they met coming thither for that purpose. On the day of their arrival at 
Naples they visited their London acquaintance, the English ambassador, 
Hamilton, (whose wife the famous) Lady Hamilton is described by the 
father as a very agreeable person, who performs on the clavier with unusual 
expression.’’ 

At Naples they give a concert, which is highly successful, 
and Jomelli invites them to his house; they spent now their 
mornings during this time in visiting all the curiosities of 
the neighbourhood, and the boy concludes one of his letters 
in triumph, ‘I have now had a sail on the Mediterranean 
sea;’ after some little stay they return to Rome, here Wolf- 
gang was knighted, and the father writes : 


‘* What I told you about the cross of an order in my last is perfectly true, 
it is the same that Gluck has, and the precept runs thus :—te creamus 
aurate militie equitem. He will have to wear a beautiful cross. We are 
to have an audience of the Pope to-morrow on this gold business.’’ 


The travellers now turn their steps towards Bologna, 
here they received the libretto of an opera for Milan, not 
selected from Metastasio as the boy recommended, but the 
work of a Turin Poet. It was called Mitridate Re de Ponto. 
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‘* Mozart’s manner of bringing out the operas which he wrote for thea- 
tres at a distance, was to send the recitative first, and postpone the airs | 
until acquainted with the powers of the singers, disliking the chance of 
having to do his work twice over, it was a saying of his that he prided 
himself on suiting a singer with an air, as a tailor would fit him with 
a coat. 





Towards the beginning of November the two were again | 
at Milan; the boy busy about his opera, and when finished | 
after many troubles and vexations, it was put into rehearsal | 
on the 17th of the month, with a full orchestra consisting of | 
sixty performers. At length on the 26th of December the | 
opera was produced—the father writes thus :— 


** On St. Stephen’s day about an hour after Ave Maria, you may pic- 
ture to yourself Maestro don Amadeo at the clavier in the orchestra, and 
myself in a box as a spectator and listener. Imagine, and wish him 
success; and pray a couple of Paternosters for that purpose.’’ 


The first night went off most successfully; and Mithri- 
dates in consequence, was performed twenty times suc- 
cessively; in short, the success was so complete, that the 
manager entered into an agreement for an opera in 1773. 

Leaving Milan, the father and son go to Brescia, on their 
way to Venice, where they received perpetual invitations from 
all the nobility; from thence they turned their way home- 
wards, where they arrived in March, }771: thus ended the 
Italian adventures, But this tour opened great prospects to 
Mozart: he had received the sympathy of this musical 
people, which satisfied his natural craving and urged him on 
to greater exertions; whatever he may yet have done, was 
only the prelude to more successful and lasting compositions ; 
for his fame, however extended now, does not certainly rest 
upon the productions of his infancy and boyhood—they were 
wonderful in a child and a boy, and as such, worthy of the 
admiration they received. We pass over the intermediate 
time, until October in 1772, when the boy, accompanied by 
his father, set off for Milan, to fulfil his engagement for the 
carnival opera of the new year, Lucio Silla. In bringing 
out this work, writes the father, the mismanagement of the 
blessed theatrical people delays every thing to the last; at 
length, after innumerable difficulties, a great part, from one 
cause or other, having to be re-written, the opera was per- 
formed, and ran altogether from twenty to thirty nights. 
This was the third Italian opera in three acts that Mozart 
had now written; in these he has confined himself to clas- 
sical authorities, and had ventured upon no innovations such 
as his after productions show. But his connexion with Italy, 
whatever anticipations he may have had of finally settling 
there, was doomed to be altogether cut off; for it appears 
that Leopold Mozart has wished to establish himself, or at 
least his son, at Florence,—the climate and the people were 
congenial to him, and he would have been less obnoxious to 
vabals and calumnies which he had to endure in his own 
country. These tours in Italy, however delightful, were on 
the whole unproductive; the young Mozart had gained 
fame, but little was done towards increasing the pecuniary 
resources of the family: and at this point the second part of 
his career closes. Mr. Holmes has thus traced him through 
childhood and boyhood,and given much additional interesting 
matter concerning his life, hitherto, little, if at all known in 
this country. 

The third part opens with Mozart’s youth; he was now 
seventeen years old, and was quietly settled with the family 
at Salzburg. The father, however, had imbibed too much 
of the taste of travelling to relish a life of comparative 
inactivity ; and accordingly, without any immediate object 
in view, the two are at Vienna in July, 1773,—-but return, 


| after two months’ stay, to Salzburg. In the following year, 
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young Mozart went to Munich, to write the opera buffa for 


_ the carnival. This opera, La Finta Giardiniera, gave the 


first indication of those wonderful powers of harmonic com- 
binations which he subsequently gave birth to. It was 
successfully received—the theatre was crammed; at the 
close of every air, ‘“ Viva Maestro” resounded from all 
sides, now ceasing and then commencing again. In addition 
to the opera, the present journey gave occasion to two grand 
masses, and other church music. Early in March they 
return again to Salzburg; and Mozart being desired to write 
a Serenata, produced I] Re Pastore, in two acts, which was 
much admired. He was now in his nineteenth year, and 
had been acknowledged for his wonderful playing on the 
clavier and organ, and his great powers in composition; and 
although in the service of the archbishop, all that he 
received from him at this time was a nominal salary of 
about £1, Is. English per annum. 

This worthy dignitary of the church appears to have 


| been of a mean niggardly disposition, and unblest with a 


taste for music; it was not, therefure. to be expected that 
he should have appreciated this most efficient composer and 
performer, and consequently, his hand was closed against 
any further remuneration. During the year 1776, Mozart 
made a last great effort to awaken the Archbishop’s gene- 
rosity, but in vain; he then threw up his pen in disgust; 
the father, however, not wishing to proceed to extremes at 
once, by removing the whole family, it was determined 
that Wolfgang should resign his appointment, and leave 
Salzburg, accompanied by his mother, and proceed in quest 
of a situation elsewhere. This project, at the close of 
the following year, was carried into execution, and the two 
go first to Munich, where he played to a Count Salern, of 
whom Wolfgang writes thus ;— 


‘¢ You cannot imagine how delighted the Count was: and he understands 
music, for he always says bravo in those places where other cavaliers take 
a pinch of snuff, or begin to sneeze, or to hum, or commence a conver- 
sation,” 

This little trait of the musical taste of that day, is cer- 
tainly applicable to the present time in this country; not- 
withstanding all that has been said about the great stride 
in the knowledge of music that has been made, it is seldom 
that a bravo comes in the right place, and a grand instru- 
mental crash is generally the prelude for all the noises that 
the young Mozart so well describes. Again on the move, 
they now reach Augsburg, where their concerts are attended 
with success. He here makes the acquaintance of one 


| Stein, a celebrated clavier maker, who has a daughter 


whom the fond father considered a prodigy; but the sketch 


| that Mozart gives, whilst it shows what she was really, 
_ is too just a criterion upon so many performers, even of 
| modern days, that we cannot omit it; he writes thus to his 


father :— 


** Apropos of Stein’s little girl: whoever can see and hear her play 
without laughing, must be, like her father, of stone (a pun on the name, 
as Stein means stone); she does not place herself in the middle of the 
instrument, but towards the treble notes, for mere convenience in moving 
about and making grimaces. The eyes are distorted; when a passage 
comes twice over, it is played twice as slowly the second time; if three 
times, still slower: when she has a passage to execute, she lifts her arm 
in the air, and if it requires any particular emphasis, it is done with the 
arm, and not with the fi , and that in the heaviest and worst possible 
manner. ‘The most delightful of all, however, is, that when passages occur 
which ought to flow on as smoothly as oil, and, of course, require that the 
fingers should be , She gives herself no concern on this point, but, 
time, lifts up her hand, and begins again quite at ease, 
through which one is in frequent expectation of a false note, and a very 
curious effect is produced.’’ 





cS 





How many of our modern players may look in the glass 
here and find themselves reflected. Piano playing is too 
much allied to thumping—the hands move high up and 
down like sledge hammers, giving the hearer, as observed 
above, the frequent expectation of a false note, and the 
only wonder is that it does not come oftener, and as Mozart 
observes that they thus pursue the very best method to make 
the hand heavy in opposition to this criticism on a bad style 
of playing, we will quote here his remarks on good play- 
ing, in speaking of a Mr. Franz! although in this case it is 
the violin, 

‘* T like his playing much-—you know I am no great amateur of diffi- 
culties. He, indeed, plays difficulties, but in such a manner that nobody 
is aware of them ; it seems as if one could immediately do the same thing, 
which is the highest merit of execution.’’ 

This though written of one instrument is applicable to 
all, for as Mr. Holmes remarks, quoting from his own ob- 
servations from the foreign quarterly, in allusion to difficul- 
ties, that the great masters however they might differ in 
their mode, were unanimous in making expression the per- 
fection of their art. 

From Augsburg they go to Manheim, where he meets 
the Abbe Vogler who became his determined enemy,and was 
the cause of his not succeeding there; but this visit had an 
effect on his after life, for here it was that he first fell se- 
riously in love with a Mademoiselle Weber, fifteen years of 
age, a fine singer. Although, strange to say, it was a sister 
of this young lady who was afterwards his wife; this made 
him linger at Manheim longer than originally intended, 
for Paris was the destination where he hoped to make a 
stand before the world; at length after numerous delays he 
arrives at that capital, just when the war between the 

Gluckists and the Pacinists was over, and Gluck had through 
the favour of Marie Antoinette triumphed over his rival; 
he is now supported by the friendship of Baron Grimm, 
from whom he had in his former visit when a child, received 
great kindness. In his letters to his father he speaks rather 
in contempt of the French taste which has only arrived at 
that pitch as to endure good things. and he consequently 
does not make mueh progress in their good graces, although 
he assures his father he is doing well, for he has work 
enough to carry him on, having no less than three pupils; 
how any tenth-rate musician in London, at this moment 
would turn up his nose at such a prospect we can well con- 
ceive, and it is only a real lover for the art could have sup- 
ported any one undersuch circumstances, and this yearning 
for professional distinction was possessed in a great degree 
by this eminent musician, for he subsequently refuses the 
appointment of organist at Versailles, for says he, whoever 
enters the royal service is forgotten at Paris, and so he pre- 
fers to struggle on with his difficulties to taking a situation 
where he might be buried for life. In July of the year 
1778, he has the misfortune to lose his mother, and the be- 
reaved youth now left alone, is strongly advised by the 
father to return once more to Salzburg, as a vacancy had 
occurred in the Archbishop’s service, and although the 
salary was but a beggarly pittance, yet still the family might 
be supported by it. Wolfgang is however determined to 
this step, not so much from his father’s letters as from the 
circumstance that the family of the Weber’s are residing 
under his paternal roof; and in September he retraces his 
steps, but his former mistress receives him so coldly that 
he now turns his attention towards her younger sister Con- 
stance, which ripened into a mutual attachment and ended 
afterwards in their marriage, This brings us to the close 
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of the third period of Mozart’s existence; he had hitherto 
been supremely unfortunate in his endeavours to gain 
an honourable and sufficient means of subsistence; for, 
after all his travels and difficulties, he was again settled at 
his native place, on the miserable pay of 500 florins per 
annum. 

His manhood, which commences the fourth and last part 
of this life, is dated by Mr. Holme’s from the beginning of 
the year 1779, Mozart at that time being twenty-three 
years old, and settled with the appointment of court and 
cathedral organist at Salzburg. His time was now employed 
in meditating on the musical drama, of which species of 
composition he subsequently produced such brilliant exam- 
ples. The first of these was the opera Zaide, which Mon, 
Fetis supposes to be the one Mozart entered into treaty 
with a Venetian manager, in 1773; this, however, was not 
the fact. Towards the winter of 1780, he receives an 
engagement from the Elector of Bavaria, to compose an 
opera seria for the ensuing carnival. Idomeneo was the 
subject selected for this occasion; the company consisted of 
a motley group of one Raff, a septuagenarian tenor, del 
Proto, a broken down musico, who had never appeared on 
any stage, and two daughters of Wendling, a flute player ; 
but the chorus and orchestra at Munich, were perhaps then 
the best in Europe. The opera was first produced in 
January of the following year, and was a complete triumph, 
With this work, the most important in its influence on 
music, Mozart crowned his twenty-fifth year; he was now 
engaged in a constant struggle to increase his pecuniary 
resources, but was thwarted in all his measures by the 
Archbishop; and he at length resigns his appointment, and 
settles at Vienna, and it seems probable that being now free 
from all trammels, he was left to consult his own inclination 
in all his future compositions. In the course of the year, 


he received the libretto of Dei Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, 
and set to work at it heartily, and towards the end, it was 
in such a state of forwardness, as to be nearly ready for 
representation, and to crown his felicity, this debut in dra- 
matical composition at Vienna, opened a prospect to him 
of a speedy union with Constance Weber, whose family 


was now transplanted thither. The opera was performed 
by royal command, on the 12th of July, 1782, its success 
was decisive, the house was crowded every night of its 
performance ; and, as a reward for his exertions, his heart 
now longed for the possession of the object of his affections, 
and, on the 4th of August, the marriage was celebrated ; 
thus fortune seemed to smile upon him, but only for a time. 
The struggle for very existence was often painful and 
embarrassing, his nature too, so simple and childlike, ren- 
dered him the dupe of crafty and designing persons, by 
whom he was on several occasions defrauded. It would be 
but needless repetition, to recount all the vicissitudes that 
happened from this period. Although enjoying the confi- 
dence and friendship of the great, Mozart was constantly 
using every endeavour to avert poverty. Affectionately 
cared for by his wife, who proved an invaluable partner, he 
was supported in his afflictions; but nothing seemed to 
weigh down the astonishing prolific resources of his brain, 
for it was during this time, when all externally seemed 
averse to him, that he composed his most imperishable 
works ;—in 1786, Le Nozze di Figaro; in the following year, 
Don Giovanni; in 1790, Cosifan Tutti; and in the next, 
the last of his eventful life, Zauberflote, La Clemenza di 
Tito, and the celebrated Requiem, during which he closed 
his earthly career, and in addition to these, a number of 
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other works, instrumental and vocal, forming altogether an 
immense collection. It seems a matter of astonishment, 
how he could have found time for writing so much, but day 
and night were alike sacrificed by him in this, his favourite 
pursuit, until at length, worn out with his exertions, he 
sunk under the struggle to a premature death. 


(To be continued.) 


RETURN OF MR. MACREADY. 


The legitimate is getting up. There are significations 
in the dramatic horizon, which give hopes of the renewal of 
the mental enjoyment of witnessing the sufficient perform- 
ance of one of Shakespeare’s tragedies. The sensualities 
of second class opera and ballet are sinking to a discount; 
and extraordinary execution, extreme finish, and exquisite 
physical construction, will soon become the absolutely re- 
quired adjuncts of those allowed to calculate on any chance 
of favour, in those branches of exhibition, from an awakened 
public, 

There is a delight in contemplating the chefs d’oeuvre 
of human forms—a desire to look upon the beautiful pro- 
portions here and there observable among our kind, that is 
entirely unalloyed by relationship with the grosser appetites 
of our nature. To satisfy that desire, the first-rate dancer 
will always be in requisition, whenthe merely indecent ex- 
hibition of unselected shamelessness, on which so many of 
our managers have of late depended for support shall have 
failed them, like a premium on railway scrip. With wishes 
—aye, and hopes for such a consummation, turn we now to 
examine the “ Hamlet” of Mr. Macready. 

We have, for the short period in which our little ven- 
ture has been afloat, had few opportunities for scanning 
a tolerably well-founded pretension to the persona- 
tion of Shakespeare’s heroes. Mr. Phelps, though 
generally clever, and in some characters, or portions 
of characters, great, is, as yet, more in the position of 
a rising actor, than of one whose confirmed reputation chal- 
lenges the critic to his best and worst; but Mr. Macready, 
the remaining sample of the great gone by—the contempo- 
rary of the Kembles, Young, and Edmund Kean, must 
only be noticed in such manner as the originality, and 
consequently, peculiarity of his conception suggests toplay- 
goers generally; though so few have chosen to produce in 
detail the amount of their impressions. Having seen 
John Kemble, Charles Kemble, Charles Young, Eliston, 
Edmund Kean, Charles Kean, Phelps, and others of less 
note, in the character of Hamlet, we would state that only 
John Kemble and Young had much of celebrity in the part, 
and that Mr. Macready’s performance owed nothing to 
them or any other. Indeed, the quality of originality, as 
we have some where else noticed in this actor, was sup- 
ported occasionaliy at some sacrifice. Where the best had 
been already occupied, another reading was sometimes 
taken, because new. But we will proceed by items, 

We think the grief of Hamlet, while in the presence of 
the court of Denmark, is generally overdone by the actor. 
It is made ungracefully prominent. His father is two 
months dead, and however deep-seated sorrow for his loss 
might be, the exhibition of such intensity of seeming, 
besides being unmanly, is impossible of sustainment to any 
but those who affect that appearance while in public, and 
recover when released from observation. True grief but 
vents itself in loneliness. We do not accuse Mr, Macready’s 
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conception of having gone beyond the general in this, but 
his extreme intensity in the early scenes did certainly make 
it more objectionable. It wanted the reservedness of manly 
sorrow. 
We conceive the energetic severity of passion with which 
the soliloquy beginning— 
‘* Q, that this too solid flesh would melt,”’ 


Was given by the actor, received much injury from the 
fragmentary manner of its delivery. The pauses were too 
long; and seemed more like gaps in continuity, than a 
sustaining of the intention of the poet, or even sufficient 
support of the actors conception of the character as a 
whole, The essential beauty of Shakespeare’s soliloquies, 
is their suggestive quality—each thought seems parent to 
that which follows; and a soliloquy is but thinking out; 
but Mr. Macready’s manner seemed to imply here and there 
a ceasing to think at all, and then an abrupt recommence- 
ment with a new theme. For instance: after the words— 
‘ Or that the everlasting had not fix’d 
His cannon ’gainst self-slaughter ! O God! O God!” 
The actor walked twice across the stage, previous to com- 
mencing the following lines— 
‘* How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ;’’ 
Which, not being necessarily unconnected with the previous 
exclamation, injured breadth, and appeared a stoppage to 
the business of the piece. The whole of this speech, in 
spite of the actor’s energy, had a slow effect upon the 
audience, from being, as it were, overloaded with study. 
To the following scene with Horatio, Marcellus, and 
Bernardo, we have also the objection of representing grief 
obtrusively, However justifiable may be an extreme show 
of feeling in confidential communion with his friend Horatio, 
it is not excusable before Marcellus, who is but an acquaint- 
ance, and Bernardo, who is a stranger. We had never seen 
Mr. Macready’s Hamlet before, and were to this point in 
the play, disappointed in our expectations; but we were 
awakened to new hope by the intense truthfulness of 
expression, with which Hamlet listened to Horatio’s detail, 
beginning— 
*¢Season your admiration but a while,’’ 
The whole was listened to with so true a portraiture of 
impatient, anxious curiosity and amazement, as compelled 
even a critical watchfulness to almost believe in its reality. 
Yet were we offended in the following passage— 
“* Hamlet.,—Indeed, indeed sirs; but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to night ? 
Mar.—We do my lord. 
Ham.—Arm’d, say you? 
Mar,—Arm’d, my lord. 
Ham.—From top to toe? 
Mar.—My lord, from head to foot.”’ 
Here question and answer were given with such rapidity, 
as to indicate that they held the watch armed from head to 
foot, which was not the case the previous night, and we 
afterwards saw it was not true of the night following. But 
Hamlet then turns to Horatio, and enquires— 
** Then saw you not his face ?’’ 


No doubt the old reading is the best, in which Hamlet turns 
to Horatio at the words 

*¢ Arm’d, say you,” 
As having reference to the costume of the Ghost, for the 
word then in 
“« Then saw you not his face? ’’ 





Is but a consequence of the reply to the previous question, 
which, in the early copies, is not given to Marcellus in par- 
ticular. Indeed, the overdone energy of this whole scene, 
rendered the true giving of the passage impossible to the 
actor. Each question should have preface from some 
brooding of the mind, but the internally ruminating 
thoughtfulness of Hamlet’s character was entirely lost 
sight of. 

We must also object to the loudness, so like boasting what 
he would do, with which Hamlet said the words— 


‘« Tf it assume my noble father’s person, 
I'll speak to it, though hell itself should gape, 
And bid me hold my peace.’’ 


This is not addressed to any, and should be uttered more as 
an expression of mental resolve, than any communication 
of what he intended to those around him; it would, as 
such, be given with compressed energy by the speaker. 

We find the scene on the piatform previous to the appear- 
ance of the Ghost, to be a waste of stamina in the actor. 
There was a want of manly dignity, of a prepared winding 
up, as it were, of the whole faculties for a great occasion, 
which would not vent itself in extreme sarcasm on con- 
parative trifles, 


‘The King doth wake to night and take his wine,’’ 


Was made of more than sufficient consequence, and broke 
itself into the business of the scene in such a manner as to 
injure breadth. Hamlet seemed even to feel the cold with 
more intensity than the other characters on this occasion, 
a peculiarity neither advantageous to his character as a 
soldier, nor to his fitness for the business availing him, 

In the two following scenes with the Ghost, we had some 
occasional glimpses of enjoyment, and found the actor 
always equal to a great occasion; the chief sin being great- 
ness when the occasion did not justify the exertion. Our 
satisfaction with the Ghost scene would have been more 
perfect, if Mr. Macready’s attitude had been studied to be 
pleasing, We cannot suspect him of not having thought of 
this, and must therefore suppose an intentional avoidence 
of gracefulness in position. We are sorry for it. Mr. 
Macready is a leader among actors, and with many a 
standard, We find these things imitated by those who fail 
to catch any of his higher qualities. Some little enquiry 
into the rules of composition would satisfy him that certain 
combinations of form are as disagreeable to the eye, as 
certain combinations of sound are offensive to the ear, and 
are to be eschewed accordingly. 

After the scene with the Ghost, Mr. Macready acted 
naturally, controlled his boiling energies, and gave us fre- 
quent glimpses of something like repose. He descended to 
the familiarities of life, and excepting the manner of giving— 

«¢ There’s ne’er a villain in all Denmark, 
But he’s an arrant knave,’’ 
Which smacked a little too much of Edmund Kean’s worst 
trickery, the acting was excellent. We cannot produce 
examples where all was so good. We will, however, notice 
the exquisite feeling imparted to the words— 
“ Rest, rest, perturbed spirit.” 

In the second scene of Act II. we have the same wasteful- 

ness of energy, when Polonius accosts Hamlet with— 


** How does my good lord Hamlet ?”’ 


The manner in which the reply “ Excellent well’ was 
delivered, was not merely uncivil, it denoted grossness and 
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brutality in the character of Hamlet, that did him injury 
with the audience. We did not laugh at Polonius—we 
thought him ill used. This objection would also apply to 
some of the following speeches; but the scene improved as 
it went on, and on the introduction of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, all was excellence to perfectness till the end. 

The meeting with the actors was equally good, and the 
soliloqguy— 

‘“¢O what a wretch and peasant slave am I!” 
Demanding fierceness and energy throughout, was met 
with all the intensity of the artist, who was, as usual, equal 
to the great occasion ; still, we must remark that the con- 
cluding loudness of — 

‘¢ The play—the play’s the thing 

Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king,’’ 
Seemed prepared expressly for “ splitting [the ears of the 
groundlings,”” in which intention it certainly succeeded. 

We think the beautiful and philosophic soliloquy of— 

“To be, or not to be—”’ 
Wanted the suggestive quality, and was too much broken. 

The advice to the players was throughout a highly finished 
piece of didactic oratory, and was, no doubt, a con amore 
performance of the actor. This was well followed up 
by his communication of the intention of the play to Ho- 
ratio. 

We object entirely to the manner of madness imitated 
throughout the first part of the play scene. It was bvis- 
terous, unpleasant, and overdone. The waving of the 
handkerchief and flapping of the fan was too continuous, 
the whole wanted artistic finish and was altogether an in- 
tention too unenquiringly adopted by the actor. As the 
business increased, however, so did the actor’s resources, 
and the finish, when he fell exhausted on the shoulder of 
Horatio, was one of the finest combination of energy and 
art we ever witnessed. 

The ensuing scenes with Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, and 
Polonius, were finely supported; but that between Hamlet 
and his mother was undoubtedly the masterpiece of the 
play. To point out all its beauties would be to transcribe 
the whole. However, we may remark the feelings of re- 
morse and pity mingled with the words, 


*‘ Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell ! 
I took thee for thy better.”’ 


The whole speech beginning, 
‘* Look here upon this picture, aud on this.’’ 
And the portion from Hamlet’s first perceiving the ghost, to 
** Look where he goes, even now, out of the portal,” 


as extraordinary specimens of first-rate acting. 

His sarcastic communing with the courtiers and the king 
were in excellent taste, and well executed ; his conversation 
with the gravedigger, playful and gentlemanly; but we 
thought the dispute with Laertes had less of fire in it than 
the occasion demanded. The speech beginning, 

‘¢ Come show me what thou ’It do,”’ 
Was the only one in the play in which Mr. Macready 
appeared to be below the mark. 

The concluding scene was well. acted throughout; and 
the fencing less clumsily managed than we have usually seen 
it. Toa practised fencer there is much awkwardness ob- 
servable in the change of foils, that might,’ with some care 
on the part of the actors, be easily remedied. The great con- 
fusion of business at the end of this play in some measure 
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distracts the audience, and renders it difficult to confine 
attentior to the principals. 

Our opinion on the whole of this performance is, that 
its details have been too much studied individually, without 
sufficient reference to the light and shadow that should 
constitute a whole. There has been too frequent an effort 
to give prominence, to allow of breath. The prodigality 
of energy in the earlier scenes, tended to produce monotony 
in the entire play. There are other qualities of a picture 
besides truth of colour, required to perfect a dramatic per- 
formance. Brilliancy is more certainly attainable by judi- 
cious keeping down of a caprice, than by profusion of 
lights. Above all, the actoy must not at once parade the 
extreme of his peculiarities. ‘The audience require time to 
familiarize their minds with newness of conception, and will 
find acting perfectly natural towards the end of a play, that 
would have shocked their comprehension in the beginning. 
Thus we believe this performance susceptible of great im. 
provement by a lowering of tone from the first scene with 
Horatio and the rest, up to the meeting with the Ghost. 
The exceeding power of the actor, when legitimately 
called forth by sufficient cause, would receive increased 
effect when he had become more familiar with his audience. 
They would be more prepared to receive his view of what 
the character should be, and judge of the execution ac- 
cording to that view, and not according to that which their 
own reading has led them to adopt. We have not contested 
here the idea of Hamlet produced by Mr. Macready. It 
would be very useless so to do. We have taken his view, 
and contested the execution merely in those parts irrecon- 
cileable with the rest, and impossible in nature. 

We would here again refer to general unpleasantness in 
Mr. Macready’s choice of attitude; we do not require any 
attention to our opinion beyond reference to such sources 
as are by all considered sufficient. Above all things we 
would object to any attitude in repose with both legs bent; 
there is an infirmity in its appearance only characteristic of 
age, and subversive of all pretence to manly dignity, and 
bold bearing. Mr. Macready walks the stage well and 
firmly, why he will not choose to stand so we are at a loss to 
conceive. All that we would intimate is comprehended in 
the command of the drill sergeant, ‘‘ stand at ease.” 

Before we can hope to have Shakspeare’s plays well acted 
we have to make an audience. There is no audience now 
that applauds of its own accord. Applause is a reply to a 
signal given by the actor. That signal must be some loud- 
ness. It is not excited but by noise. The noise is often 
wrong, very wrong; but it is sure to obtainapplause. This 
is a villanous temptation for the actor. Mr. Macready 
sometimes indulges in such loudness, but he never rants. 
Ranting is when the actor is loud and energetic in voice, 
with want of expressed feeling in what he says. Mr. 
Macready has always feeling in excess. Its profusion makes 
it too common to be so cared for as if it were a scarce com- 
modity. The character of Hamlet is the most difficult to 
act on this or any stage. The objection we have marked, 
and we have been as explicit as possible, are nearly all the 
faults of having done too much. All other actors that we 
know have failed the other way. 





Mr. Macready has played the character of Lear with 
great success to crowded houses. Any dissection of his 
treatment of this character would be very difficult, and but 
of little use. To point out its beauties would be to 
reprint the play; and to detail its faults a work of super- 
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erogation we are not desirous to undertake. Looked upon 
in all its parts it had such minuteness of finish as guaranteed 
extremity of study in detail, and completeness of execution 
up to conception. And, for conception, there is no one part 
in which the critic might go farther than opinion in saying 
“ this should not be so.” The faults in attitude that pro- 
duce themselves so strongly in young Hamlet were not dis- 
cernible in old Lear; and the making up of the actor for 
the part was perfect. 

But in spite of all this, and, may be, in some measure caused 
by the very vigour with which some of these qualities are 
so generally made use of, the character has on the whole, a 
flatness. It is, we may say,a high mountain of excellence, 
having all its parts above the reach of other living actors ; 
but the top is table-land. The consequence is extreme ten- 
sion of the audience to watch and appreciate minutia with- 
out relief; producing a continuous excitement that becomes 
monotonous. Little ups and downs that give us expecta- 
tions, never satisfied till expectation ceases. It is a breaking 
up of one great whole into unnoticeable parts that mar each 
other by their struggle for a preference, and every succeed- 
ing scene, instead of presenting some new untasted freshness 
to its auditor, already filled with sweets, but tells them that 
the actor has expended all his riches of resource already. 
Thus, however much Mr. Macready is admired by many, 
his excellence is still matter of dispute; and the propor- 
tion of applause he receives is never equal to his deservings. 
By applause we mean that running fire extracted * willi 
nilli’’ from the legitimate excitement of the moment, not 
the noisy hubbub with which a play is now concluded by 
the emptiness that takes the lead on such occasions; and 
which, increasing in the same ratio as the drama has declined, 
is no longer a gratification to an actor nor respectability in 
an audience. 

Tue Trunk Maker. 





THE MODERN CLASSICAL DRAMA IN FRANCE. 


Tuerx is, perhaps, no greater proof of the insatiability of the 
mind in its thirst after new emotions, and no stronger mani- 
festation of the acuteness, versatility, and wonderful powers 
of concentration of the human intellect, than in their eager 
participation in fictitious joys and sorrows, and in the varied 
and multifarious sources of interest and excitement which are 
opened to their view through the medium of the histrionic art, 

Abundant as are the sources of interest the world presents ; 
various, complicated, and astounding as are many incidents of 
real life; diversified and highly coloured as is the endless 
series of objects of genuine interest and real tangibility, 
the universe offers to view in its revolving orbit of strange 
events—in its ever transitory, ever restless vortex of conflicting 
passions, still the human mind—such is its extraordinary 
vigour and unwearying activity—experiences a feverish desire 
to soar into a region purely ideal, and desires a species of calm 
enjoyment and intoxicating repose in sympathetic association 
with the fictitious personages created by the pen of the novelist 
or dramatist; whilst the total absence of strong emotions, or 
even the confinement of the mental faculties entirely within 
the limits of real occurrences, however interesting and 
absorbing they may be, is generally productive of a painful sen- 
sation of restriction and depression, rather than of a cheering 
feeling of relaxation or independence. 

We thus find that the dramatic art (perhaps the only means 
of rendering powerful illusions quite complete, and of infusing, 
as it were, a principle of vitality into the ideal conceptions of 
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the brain,) exists in all civilized nations; and even among the 
primitive and savage tribes of many remote countries, are 
theatrical exhibitions, of some kind or other, nearly universal. 

Whilst, however, in England, the drama may be considered 
as an institution rather of a frivolous than of a serious descrip- 
tion, and one to which public attention is not directed to any 
very important degree, in France it is a subject of primary 
gravity, becomes (one might almost add,) a necessary ingre- 
dient in the composition of the domestic policy of the country, 
and a prominent feature in its social system. 

It is an object of the greatest care and solicitude on the part 
of the government; enormous sums of the public money are 
annually devoted to its maintenance and advancement; it 
affords a vast and lucrative field for the labours of many 
leading men of letters, a wide arena for the disquisitions of the 
poet and the historian, and a sure channel for the transmission 
of their lucubrations and erudition. We find, indeed, at almost 
every epoch in French history, that the cultivation of the 
drama was the subject of important edicts on the part of the 
state ; amid the turbulence, ignorance and fanaticism of the 
middle ages—among the sanguinary scenes of the ‘‘ Fronde” 
—in the midst of the revolution—during the gloomy “reign 
of terror ”’—within the blood-stained walls of the ‘‘ Concier- 
gerie”’ even ! !—was the histrionic art never entirely lost sight 
of: and, whilst absorbed in all the toils and excitement of 
the Russian campaign, whilst struggling madly with his evil 
destiny, and straining every nerve to stem the adverse tide of 
events, and avert the threatening tempest, did an important 
decree concerning the ‘‘ Theatre Francais’’ issue from the hand 
of Napoleon, completely remodelling the system pursued in 
that institution, and dated from the very centre of the domin- 
nions of the Czar—from imperial Moscow itself. 

The popularity of the drama in France, takes its source in 
the extraordinary aptitude displayed by all classes in identify- 
ing the ideal with the positive—in seizing upon allusions to 
prevailing follies and passing events; and in that restless 
vivacity, love of novelty, activity of mind, and necessity for 
strong emotions, which are the leading characteristics of the 
nation; indeed, instances are not wanting of the acuteness 
and quickness of apprehension of the audience within the walls 
of a Parisian theatre, having completely baffled the censorship, 
and strenuous as are its efforts to guard against the emission of 
sentiments likely to convey inflammatory political allusions, 
or arouse turbulent ebullitions of popular feeling, by seizing 
upon some obscure phrase, or lending a new signification to 
some isolated sentence in the dialogue, perhaps even unin- 
tended by the author himself, and which has been entirely 
overlooked, or never discovered by the vigilant guardians of 
public order, and by significant tokens of applause or disap- 
probation, as the case may be, having caused all further 
representation of the piece to be forbidden. 

For some time past, prodigious efforts have been madein France, 
by many aspirants to literary fame, to revive the taste of the 
public for the classical drama through the medium of translations, 
adaptations, or imitations of the Greek or Latin poets, or of 
original plays, founded on some well known subject of ancient 
history. Some of these have met with great success, so 
much indeed, as to encourage the hope that the heroic senti- 
ments the subjects awaken, and the picture of the exalted 
virtues of many of the heroes and heroines of antiquity thus 
brought into glaring evidence, may eventually purify the public 
taste, and prove salutary antidotes to the pernicious ideas and 
specious doctrines spread abroad by the greater proportion of 
the dramatic writers of the day, who, clever and talented as 
many of them are, almost invariably strive to conduct the 
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sympathies of their audience into a completely crooked 
channel, and entangle them in such a maze of false argu- 
ments, and ingenious though hollow rhetoric, that the most 
primitive rules of right and wrong are often at last fairly lost 
sight of, and even more; so deformed is sometimes the whole 
framework of the tale, and so distorted the imagination which 
designed it, that the most essentially vicious sentiments are 
strongly imbued with a false colouring of virtue, and the most 
obviously wicked actions palliated and justified. 

It is true that too slight an analogy exists between the habits 
and manners of the heroes of antiquity and those of mankind 
at the present day, to admit of the existence of aught approach- 
ing to similarity of ideas or corresponding sentiments; but 
still, general rules may be adduced from actions great and 
noble, however little in accordance with the limited sphere of 
action of ordinary mortals they may be; and abstract princi- 
ples, adapted to the exigencies of the moment and modified to 
the spirit of the times, however obscure the source from which 
they sprung—however dissimilar the circumstances in which 
they originated. 

The new era in the annals of dramatic literature in France, 
which forms the subject of this article, may be said to have 
dawned with the apparition of Monsieur Alexandre Dumas’s 
tragedy of ‘‘ Galigula,” in 1837, at the Theatre Frangais; 
however, the defects of the piece are so numerous, and its 
merits as a classical composition so very questionable, that 
notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of many of the journal- 
ists of the capital to write it into favour even before it came 
vut, and subsequent exertions to keep the rotten vessel afloat 
upon the troubled ocean of popular favour; and in spite of 
commemorative medals, unexampled magnificence of scenery 
and decorations, hosts of ‘‘claquers,” and the talents of Ligier, 
Menjaud, Firmin, and Beauvallet, its success was but partial 
and ephemeral. 

The very attributes which characterize Dumas, and ensure 
his success as a writer of fictitious dramas and romances, are 
perhaps the most calculated to disqualify him from attaining 
eminence as a classical author: the very life and soul of real 
poetry ; the very fundamental elements of symmetrical compo- 
sition—unity and harmony of action and demonstrative lucidity 
of ideas—are totally wanting: it is in the delineation of the 
wildest, stormiest, and most ignoble passions which agitate the 
human heart; in the amalgamation of the most discordant 
principles; in the blending together of the most utterly dis- 
sonant faculties of the mind, that his talent consists: and it is 
by astounding rapidity of action, and concentration of striking 
incidents into one dazzling focus, rich and glaring in its hues, 
and full of vivid effects, yet alike deficient in depth of colouring 
or genuine inspiration, that he continues to excite the vapid 
sensibility of the fashionable public, and so successfully pander 
to the effervescent tastes and fantastical ideas of so many of 
his countrymen. 

Thus is ‘ Galigula,” although containing many isolated 
passages of vigour and beauty, and displaying in some parts 
poetry and elevation of sentiment, but one step removed from 
the ordinary run of popular melo-dramas ; there is no continuity 
in the action; the situations, although arranged with consum- 
mate knowledge of stage trick, are seldom in conformity with 
historical evidence ; the hero is but a vulgar “‘ spadassin ’—a 
coarse braggadocio—a regular tinselled and bedizened stage 
tyrant; and the other personages but clumsily designed and 
feebly executed portraits. 

However, before the public interest, momentarily directed 
towards the events of antiquity by the apparition of this piece, 
had time to subside or seek more attractive nutriment else- 
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where, it was confirmed in its new tendency by the debut* of 
Madamoiselle Rachel, at the Théatre Frangais, occurring very 
soon afterwards ; and consequent revival of many of the clas- 
sical tragedies of the old school, for which all public zest had 
long previously ceased, but for which, as affording the only 
vehicle for the display of the extraordinary talent of the 
young and gifted tragedian, a perfect enthusiasm was speedily 
awakened; and consequently, a powerful impulsion given 
to the reviving energies of the classical student and scientific 
man of letters, to strive to consolidate the general reactiun. 

The first decided step towards the renovation of this for 
some time previously neglected branch of ‘belles lettres,”” was 
the production, at the Odeon Theatre, in 1842, of Agrippine, 
a tragedy written by the Marquis de la Rochefoucauld- 
Liaucourt.t 

He begins his preface with these words :—*‘I have collected 
together some few of the sentiments of Tacitus, which I have 
striven to offer as a homage to Racine. I can thus, in one 
word, characterize this tragedy.” || 

This unaffected assertion, this modest disavowal of any claim 
to the paternity of his literary offering, or to any personal 
merit in its conception or execution, shows extreme diffidence ; 
the more so when one takes into consideration the obvious 
merits of the work, and very profound erudition and distin- 
guished powers of rhetoric displayed by the author. 

Elegant translations of conspicuous passages in the works of 
the Latin author are introduced into the text of the play with 
great judgment and effect; whilst the original lines, as well as 
analagous passages from Britannicus, and other tragedies of 
the Gallic poet, of which they also form the nucleus, are pub- 
lished in notes at the end of each act. 

Voltaire, Chénier, and some other authors, are also tempo- 
rarily laid under contribution ;—in some few instances, Virgil 
and Seneca ;—and the larceny, if so it may be termed, alike 
frankly avowed. 

The versification is correct, and often elegant; although 
perhaps at times a little too stiff and prosaic, and closely allied 
to the formal school of Ducis or Legouvé : this probably arises 
from an over anxiety on the part of the author to avoid the 
smallest resemblance or slightest analogy to the general run of 
contemporary French dramatists, in his style of language or 
choice of expression. 

The instability of criminal designs, and of the success often 
attending their execution, is the moral inculcated in the 
development of the depraved actions, and wicked though 
evanescent projects of the ambitious Roman empress. 

Though the success of this tragedy was never very great, 
still it has always maintained a certain position in public favour, 
and is become what is technically termed ‘‘a stock play,” at 
the establishment for which it was written. 

An important event in the dramatic annals of France 
occurred in the spring of the ensuing year; the production, 
at the same theatre, of Monsieur Pousard’s tragedy of Lucrece, 
and the almost unprecedented success attending it. 

The beauties of this work are so striking, that its popularity 
was at once established among all classes of the public; and it 
enjoyed a long series of consecutive representations, nightly 
drawing overflowing audiences. 

The prize of 10,000 francs, offered at certain periods also by 


* June 11th, 1838. 
+ A distinguished member of the Chamber of Deputies. 


) Original—*‘ J’ai rassembié quelques unes des penseés de Tacite, dont 
j'ai essayé de faire hommage & Racine. C’est ainsi que je peux d’un seul 
mot caractériser cette tragedie.”’ 
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the Academie Frangaise, for the best tragedy of a moral ten- 
dency, was lately almost unanimously awarded to its young and 
talented author. 

There is extraordinary ease and perspicuity in the style; the 
versification is sonorous and energetic, embodying with like 
effect the most opposite and discordant sentiments; and depict- 
ing, with equal truth and consistency, the various conflicting 
emotions disclosed to view in the delineation of the stormy 
passions and consuming energies of a Tarquin and a Brutus, 
or the dazzling galaxy of virtues personified in the character 
of the heroic Roman matron. 

The action of the play is admirably sustained,—evincing 
a close acquaintance with the ancient poets, and much profound 
erudition on the part of the author; all melo-dramatic incident 
being carefully eschewed, and the effects produced entirely by 
the aid of the lucid, yet graceful imagery, the bold and vigor- 
ous diction, great depth of hue, and extreme harmony of 
colouring which pervade the language. 

Indeed, this tragedy may be considered as a classical com- 
position of first-rate excellence, and as the triumph of the 
modern authors of France in this particular branch of litera- 
ture; approximating very nearly as it does to many of the 
chef-d’euvres of Racine and Corneille, in symmetry of design 
and correctness of phraseology. 

The proportions are so accurate; the subject worked out 
with so much delicacy of feeling and refinement of taste; and 
the prominent feature in the tale, absorbing and full of dra- 
matic effect as it is, so clearly brought into evidence and forci- 
bly delineated that it arouses the attention and absorbs the 
interest in a like degree in the closet as upon the stage, 
and with or without the accessories of theatrical display and 
scenic illusion. 

At the commencement of the ensuing year a new tragedy 
was brought out at the Odeon theatre, entitled Le Vieur 
Consul, by Monsieur Arthur Ponroy, like his precursor Mon- 
sieur Ponsard, a youthful aspirant to literary honours, and pre- 
viously quite unknown to the public. 

His “debut” in the career of letters however was anything 
but brilliant, and the play met with very indifferent success, It 
is founded upon the closing scenes of the glorious career of the 
consul Caius Marius, the death of Lavinia and the other great 
events which agitated the Roman republic at that epoch. The 
arrangement of the incidents of the play is much too preci- 
pitate in order to try and compress over redundancy of matter 
into unnaturally narrow limits; and although there are pas- 
sages in the dialogue which are not wanting in poetical senti- 
ment, in general the language is overstrained and bombastic, 
and the versification confused, declamatory, and incomplete. 

A short time afterwards a comedy in two acts was produced 
at the same theatre, called La Cigue, which met with great and 
well deserved success. 

Like Lucrece and Le Vieux Consul it was the first literary 
effort of its author, Monsieur Emile Augier, from whom how- 
ever as the grandson of the celebrated wit and comic novelist 
Pigault-Lebrun, a greater display of talent was of course ex- 
pected than from his predecessors, who did not possess the 
same advantage, or one might rather say, disadvantage of 
being nearly allied to a favourite author and man of acknow- 
ledged genius. 

However, in this instance public expectations exalted as they 
were, fully justified, and doubtless many conversions effected 
to the belief, often erroneous, of talents ‘“‘ running in the 
blood,”’ and genius being hereditary. 

This piece closely delineating as it does the licentious habits 
and manners, the luxurious sensuality and perverted tastes of 
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the patricians of ancient Athens, and depicting in glowing 
colours the cynical scepticism of ideas and wilful perversity of 
sentiments which marked the decline and signalized the decay 
of the Grecian sovereignty, never transgresses the rules of 
delicacy nor infringes upon the boundaries of good taste; the 
dialogue is sprightly and full of witty sallies, and the versifica- 
tion graceful, easy, and playful, affording a choice specimen of 
the delicacy, poignancy, and malleability, which form the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the French language, and which render 
it, in skilful hands so subtle an agent, and so pliant an instru- 
ment for the promulgation of satire, and the engendering of 
sarcasm. 

Although equally in accordance with ethical tenets the moral 
of this play is adduced and conveyed through a very different 
channel than that of Agrippine or Lucrece, and the principles 
which are advocated, although quite as salutary in their ten- 
dency are equally different in their origin. 

Whilst on the one hand the higher attributes of the soul, 
the most absorbing passions, and the most resistless impulses 
of the human mind are brought into requisition, which is the 
natural result of the stirring events of high antiquity, having 
been selected as the ground plan of the work and basis of the 
edifice ; so on the other (where the page of history has been 
but glanced at, to lend a local colouring to the fictitious crea- 
tion, and impart a semblance of solidity to the ideal fabric, ) are 
the sentiments incorporated under the light and cheerful form 
of lively satire and playful witticism ; and the principles estab- 
lished by aid of genuine humour and sparkling raillery. Climas, 
a young and wealthy Athenian, is tired and disgusted with 
every thing in life through a too eager participation in its 
feverish joys and satiating enjoyments, and has in fact so com- 
pletely drained the cup of sweetness to the dregs, that not 
one drop of the intoxicating liquor remains to slake the clogged 
and sickened palate, or quicken the enervated frame. 

Fairly vanquished by his insidious enemy, ‘‘ ennui.” a prey 
to all the horrors of listless and luxurious idleness, he resolves 
to “finish with the world and terminate his woes,” by the aid. 
of “hemlock,” selecting two of his companions, (elderly para- 
sites of his wealth and early panderers to his vices,) as the 
inheritors of his worldly substance. Let a condition be an- 
nexed to the succession however, that his last hours may be 
those of mirth, and that one sickly ray of sunshine may gild 
the closing scene of life’s monotony : whichever of the two flat- 
terers shall first succeed in winning the favours of the lately 
purchased Cypriot slave girl shall inherit the tempting money 
bags, for how diverting, the battle for the prize; the impotent 
growls and snarlings, the convulsive * throes and struggles” 
of premature servility over the dainty bone of contention; and 
and how entertaining the display of selfish animosity, devour- 
ing cupidity and overwhelming jealousy which must assuredly 
animate the two champions and provoke the drollest excesses. 

But hold, Clineas! is there really nought in life worth living 
for? truly is the universe but a lone and sterile waste, with 
nought of brightness, nought of pleasantness, to meet the 
searching gaze and cheer the dejected spirit. Look again, 
and ponder ere thou drinkest the tempting potion. 

Is every passion blunted? is every sweet emotion stilled ? 
or is it but the abuse of dainties which nauseates thy taste and 
obscures thy vision? 

Are there no aliments to existence but enervating luxury and 
greedy sensuality? In all the bright and fruitful universe 
exists there not one single cooling spring, one single healthful 
source, at which to soothe thy feverish frame and renovate thy 
weary spirit? O seek again, and diligently, and at length a 
beacon of salvation and haven of refuge does break forth upon thy 
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enraptured sight from amidst the gloomy slough of black 
despondency; and this time, is it no deceitful ‘‘ mirage,” 
no idle phantom of thy fevered brain ? 

That self-same little Cypriot captive, the mild and virtuous 
“‘Hippolyte,” who strong in youthful innocence, spurns the 
dazzling gifts and tempting offers of the two sycophants; and 
who, (divining thy noble and generous heart, O Clineas, be- 
neath the vices which obscure its lustre and overwhelm its 
generous impulses) bids thee live, and love, and be at peace; 
regenerating thy palsied sentiments, and reviving thy expiring 
energies, by the sympathetic influence of innocence and purity 
and cheering stimulant of virtuous example. 

Sophocles’ tragedy of Antigone with the stage arrangements 
in accordance with those of the ancient Greek theatre, and 
with appropriate chorusses by Mendelsohn was brought 
out almost simultaneously with Ja Cigue and also at the 
Odeon. 

It is translated into correct and euphonous French verse by 
Monsieur Paul Meurice, and Monsieur Auguste Vacquerie, two 
well-known dramatic authors who almost invariably combine 
their efforts, and pursue their labours hand in hand. 

Public curiosity was greatly excited in regard to this cele- 
brated work of genius by the accounts of the success which 
had attended its production ina modern garb, at the royal 
theatre of Potsdam, by order of the king of Prussia, and 
under the direction of the German author, Ludwig Tieck, and 
its apparition caused an immense sensation in the dramatic 
world. 

Its popularity was speedily established; and it has taken 
firm root in public favour, and generally attracts numerous 
audiences. 

A few months afterwards, another judicious adaptation from 
one of the ancient Greek poets appeared with partial success 
at the same theatre; namely, the vepeda of Aristophanes, 
under the title of Les Nueés. The author, Monsieur Hippolyte 
Lucas, has displayed very considerable ability in rendering 
‘in smooth and elegant metre the piquant satire and biting 
sarcasm of the original play; and in skilfully reproducing in 
the copy many of the rich and mellow tints which distinguish 
the pristine colouring of the design. 

The French language is also peculiarly fitted to be the 
vehicle of light and mirthful imagery, and acute and vivid 
metaphor; and in many respects, more effectively embodies 
the lively sallies and sententious witticisms of the vivacious 
satirist, than the heroic sentiments and dignified rhetoric of 
the philosophic stoic. 

A new tragedy, entitled Virginie, and written by Monsieur 
Latour de Saint Gbars, was lately produced at the Theatre 
Frangais. 

The immense success it has obtained is mostly to be attri- 
buted to the extraordinary talent displayed by Mademoiselle 
Rachel in the part of the heroine, one of her very few modern 
creations, for the merits of the play, as a classical composition 
are of no very high order. 

The language is coarse, bombastic, and declamatory ; and 
the versification always laboured, although often abrupt and 
inharmonious. 

It is altogether vastly inferior to Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s 
tragedy upon the same subject; although the action is suffici- 
ently well sustained to make it tolerably effective upon the 
stage, when the defects in the writing are in some degree lost 
sight of, in the rapidity of the incidents and the thrilling in- 
terest of the tale. 
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The last specimen of the labours of French authors in this 
particular branch of literature which has come before the 
public is L’Eunuque, a clever translation in verse of the 
“‘Eunuchus”’ of Terence by Monsieur Michel Carre, lately 
produced with tolerable success at the “Odeon” theatre. A 
short time since an original classical play by Monsieur Felix 
Pyat, entitled Diogene, of which report spoke highly, as also 
announced for representation at the same theatre, but its pro- 
duction was deferred in consequence of the temporary closing 
of the establishment. 

It will be seen from the above statement that the zeal and 
industry of the labourers in the cause of the classical French 


| drama have been commensurate with the increasing demand 


for their productions; and that their efforts, during the last 
seven or eight years, have been constant and unceasing to keep 
alive the re-action in popular opinion ; and yet further to enlist 
public sympathy upon their side. 

Insignificant conclave as they are, they wield a formidable 
weapon; and by aid of rational inferences drawn from the 
heroic actions and glowing events of antiquity, are enabled to 
strike at the very root of the mischievous opinions and per- 
verted doctrines of the great majority of their dramatic 
brethren. C. M. 


TABLEAUX VIVANT. 


The troop of academy sitters under the direction of M. 
Keller, has been some time exhibiting at the Water Colour 
Gallery, Pall Mall East. M. Keller himeelf is a fine specimen 
of form, improved by gymnastics to the extreme of muscular 
development. His arm, the only part besides the head and 
throat that is entirely uncovered, would itself furnish a subject 
for a lecture. His head also partakes much of the heroic 
character. Others among the men are very select in form. 
The females of the troop are not so near an approximation to 
the antique. They moreover have stays which with the abrupt 
jutting out of the hips disturb materially the curves that give 
the female form its gracefulness. They are all clothed, ex- 
cepting the arms, in silk fleshings of something too light a 
colour for the tones of the pictures they would represent. One 
of the females has a lovely countenance that gives a singular 
truth and delicacy of feeling to gentle expression. To look 
on her beautiful face is worth all the money. Ina single figure 
or a group of two, where breadth of light was practical, seme 
of the poses were very successful, and would have been more 
so if less theatrical. There was no attempt at grouping with 
repose, excepting the Ariadne, after Dannecker, in which the 
animal she sits upon was of course artificial. All compositions 
with many figures were unsatisfactory from want of breadth, 
and blackness of shadow caused by singleness of light; which 
might be corrected by a general diffusion of inferior light, 
obtaining brilliancy from one more powerful than the rest. 
This, and a strained gauze between the spectators and the 
figures, would give more tone to the pictures than they possess 
at present. The most successful of the full subjects was the 
Romans and Sabines, after David. This is not saying much 
for the painter of the picture. The Three Graces were not 
graceful; all the figures turning out their toes too much for 
the antique. The whole exhibition was more amusing as sug- 
gestive of what might be done in that way, than as to what 
was actually accomplished. 

H, C. M. 
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THE DRAMA IN THE PROVINCES. 


We amused ourselves with a hasty examination of several 
provincial Theatres in the early portion of last month. We 
shall occasionally continue visits of that description, and from 
time to time present our readers with the result of our obser. 
vations, 


Tueatre Royat, Barn. ‘The adventures of Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” and “The Miller and his Men.” We are quite 
sure that if the management were asked, why those trum- 
pery pieces where acted? it would reply, ‘‘the public like this 
sort of thing.” When we entered the pit, some time after the 
performance had commenced, there were fourteen persons in 
the dress boxes, fourteen in the tier above, and eighteen, 
besides ourselves, in the pit; the gallery could not be counted 
from our position. Such a house isavery satisfactory reply to 
the management notion of public taste. 

The obtaining any sufficient estimate of the dramatic talent 
of the performers from such opportunities as were afforded on 
this occasion is more than difficult, it is impossible; but we 
will do our best. Mr. Vandenhoff, Jun. is acting here under 
the name of Villars. He played young Martin Chuzzlewit and 
Count Fribourg. He has a tall, slight, elegant figure, and 
went through what he had to do inoffensively,—but wanted 
energy. His face is not so advantageous as his figure, his 
eyes being small and ineffective; yet more intensity of acting 
might overcome even that objection, Montague Fig was 
played by a Mr. Harcourt Bland, who has some talent, but 
apparently no study; like most provincial actors, he seems 
perfectly satisfied with a rough guess at the business, and 
trusts to providence for the words. The same charge will 
apply itself to Mr. W. H. Angell, in his Sarah Gamp, all was 
impromptu. Mr. Arland played Tom Pinch, Betsy Prig, and 
Karl, seemed a more attentive actor, something in the style 
of Meadows, not a very good style certainly. Apparently the 
best actor in the company, doubtlessly the most perfect, was 
Mr. Barrett ; who was the Pecksniff, and played that character 
far better than any one that we have seen in London. His 
Grindoff, in the after-piece, showed a fitness for better things. 
His personal appearance is more adapted to Falstaff than any 
other stage character; but in the present scarcity of old men 
actors in London, he would do something much above the 
mediocrity with which (always excepting Mr. Farren) our me- 
tropolitan stage is now furnished, Mrs. Barrett seems to lead 
among the females ; but wants power and lisps. That may 
not be thought an objection among the ladies. Mrs. Warner 
lisps, Miss Fortescue lisps, and Miss Vandenhoff did lisp, but 
somehow overcame the impediment. We believe it may be 
overcome with attention in most cases. 

It was a very melancholy affair while sitting in the centre of 
the pit of that very elegant theatre, to observe how very little 
the people of Bath cared for the drama, and how very little 
the drama cared for the people of Bath. In the name of 
Shakspeare, Mrs. Macready look to this. You are the’ lessee 
of as pretty a playhouse as there is in England, in a city 
which, for its size, contains more people at a loss for amuse- 
ment than any other, and you give yourself no trouble to pro- 
vide temptation for their leisure. So far from their absence 
being a reproach to the gentry of Bath, it was disgraceful to be 
present at the trumpery performance that was prepared for 
them. The dramatizing of Martin Chuzzlewit was an injury 
to the gifted writer of the novel that should never have been 
inflicted. To those who know the original work, and who does 
not? the performance presented but the faintest of unconnected 
shadows; while to those that had not read the work such a 








fragmentary chaos could have had no meaning whatever. In 
town, although a reproach to good taste, it was carefully acted, 
yet did not live; but with the carelessness of getting up at 
present customary any where else, it is intolerable. 

There is no chance for the drama without more effort on the 
part of actors and managers. We believe the only endeavour 
at present is that managers shall pay as little as possible to 
actors, and actors do as little as possible for their pay. This 
is the reverse of what it ought to be. We believe first-rate 
acting often produces effects that even the author of the drama | 
never contemplated. We do not expect such effects in the 
provinces ; the producers would be removed to town; but we 
believe that sort of acting that would interest an audience in 
the story of the piece is quite within the reach of the talent | 
possessed by the company at the Bath Theatre. To do this the 
words of the author must be completely mastered by the actor. 
The prompter must not be heard to repeat the same passage three 
times over / and there must be more rehearsals. Suppose always 
the night’s performance and that of the night following were 
rehearsed in one day. Nay, with the opportunities possessed 
by this lessee of having alternate performances between Bath 
and Bristol, well selected pieces might be played on following 
evenings at the differentt heatres, affording additional opportu- 
nity for thorough study. Why not let the performance for the 
ensuing seven days be known among the actors, and so afford 
increased opportunity for the industrious or the slow. The 
labour would be but little more; a part once learnt is easily ac- 
quired afterwards, and the advantage to both actor and mana- 
ger would sufficiently recompense both. Until these matters 
are attended to there is no hope for the drama. The metro- 
politan theatres are sinking for recruits, and if stage affairs go 
on in the present direction, some of us will live to talk of 
tragedy and comedy as things that were. 

Guiovucester TuEatre.—Gloucester seems to be a town 
into which dramatic taste has not yet found its way. The | 
theatre is diminutive in size, and shabbily decorated. Mr. | 
Anderson, late of the Drury Lane, was formerly manager here. | 
The company did not present in any one instance, the slightest 
pretension to dramatic talent, and had but one quality in 
common with even provincial actors, that of an entire con- 
tempt for study—a reckless cutting out of the sense or mean- 
ing of their author—and extreme imperfectness in what the 
condescended to think worth saying. With all these qualifi- 
cations for exterminating dramatic taste, possessed by the 
Gloucester company, it is not wonderful that the town itself, 
even with its number of inhabitants and apparent wealth, 
should have so little conception of the high-classed amuse- 
ment derivable from a well conducted theatre. 

At Liverpool we found the three theatres occupied by stars, | 
in the persons of Edwin Forest, W. J. Hammond, and Lyon. 
We had no occasion to go so far for an estimate of those | 
actors, and a provincial company is not seen to advantage, | 
when eclipsed by a London luminary. 

At Birmingham Mr. Anderson was undergoing a training | 
for his engagement at the Haymarket, and played Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, and Shylock. What do you think of that, my masters? 

Leeds Theatre was occupied by the Danseuses Viennoises, 
and so was that of York; while that very beautiful theatre 
erected to the drama at Newcastle, was without a company. 

The Adelphi, in Edinburgh, under the excellent manage- 
ment of Mr. Murray, is the only theatre out of London in | 
which we have seen a play got up with sufficient attention to 
the text of the author. The manner in which ‘‘ Time Works | 
Wonders” was acted by all the characters, left little to wish 
for. Mr. Murray is excellent in old men. We do not like 
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comparing one actor with another ; but there is no one in town, 
with the exception of Mr. Farren, to equal him. There is a 
Mrs. Leigh Murray at this theatre, who appears to possess 
extraordinary equality in amount of talent with her husband, 
now acting at the Princess’s ; both are careful agreeable actors, 
but want intensity. The weakest portion of the piece, was 
the character of the unpleasant old governess, in which 
we missed Mrs. Glover exceedingly. The theatre was very dirty, 
and the stage not sufficiently lighted to separate the actors 
from the audience. 





DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 


Sapter’s Wetis.—The principal revival of this month was 
Sheridan’s play of Pizarro, which we notice with respect to the 
manner of its getting up, as being most creditable to the 
theatre, and showing a wisdom in the management not 
observable in some we may ailude to. Liberality in these 
things will be found the best security for success. The scen- 
ery of * Pizarro”’ was excellent, and the acting of Mr. Phelps 
in the Peruvian hero left nothing to desire. Mrs. Warner 
has much to struggle against; her temperament is anything 
but nervous, and we detect a sleepy nasal drawl gradually 
intruding itself on her elocution that will ere long be too 
stout an enemy for any amount of energy she may possess 
to overcome. 


Paincess’s TuEatRE.—The management of this theatre 
has made a great experiment this month, and perfectly suc- 
ceeded. It has proved that high dramatic talent may draw 
crowded houses and be listened to with attentiveness and 
interest, without the aid of any meretricious accessories from 
scenic decoration. In order to prove this beyond dispute, 
it has been tried by an extreme case; for anything more 
uncared for in scenic fitness than the getting up of “ Ham- 
let,” and * Lear,’’ we never witnessed anywhere. We had 
hail, rain, thunder and lightning from clear blue sky, and 
defunct nobility buried in pleasure gardens with summer- 
houses. Why not give us at once a green curtain inscribed 
“this isa church-yard.”” This would not so directly give 
the lie to the affiche, as does the garden scene used in 
“Much ado about Nothing,” to the grave scene in “ Ham- 
let.” For the actors—how are the thirty-six performances 
of Mr. Macready to be aided by the present company? Is 
the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Ternan to form a pendant to the 
Ophelia of Miss Emma Stanley; and the play-bill to be 
headed by POWERFUL CAST, in large letters. Well, 
we shallsee. We are quite sure that any quantity of neg- 
lect that may be tolerated, the management of this theatre 
is prepared to inflict upon its audience. 

Mr. Fisher, an actor new to London, has played the parts 
of Horatio in * Hamlet,” and Edmund in “Lear,” with 
sume success.” He has many good points, his principal 
objection is being too tall. Thus, in Horatio, his very 
length gave him a picturesque consequence injurious to the 
dignity of the principal character, and sv far subversive of 
dramatic keeping. Mr. Fisher, is, we believe, the tallest 
second-rate since Conway, who was in some measure driven 
from the stage by natural gigantic obstrusiveness. In Ed- 
mund this objection did not show itself so strongly. We 
would advise Mr. Fisher, in the view of diminishing this 
obstacle to his usefulness, to control his action something 
more, and depend upon energy of utterance rather than 
redundancy of gesticulation. 
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Apetpni.—The prosperity of this theatre goes on with- 
out interval. The management has taken the length and | 
breadth of the public and it fits them to their hearts content. | 
However, they are not fantastically exigent; give them * 
but room to laugh and they are happy. Their only com- | 
plaint at present is that the house is not large enough 
to accommodate the crowds that come. All scrutiny of | 
criticism is defied by pieces that fulfil so well the intentions 
of their authors and their audiences, and support so con- 
sistently the character of the theatre; for the Adelphi has 
acharacter. ‘The Green Bushes,” lately returned to, is 
as young and fresh in its attractions as on its first produc- 
tion; and well it deserves its popularity. The acting of 
Madame Celeste as Miami, in addition to the general art- 
istic originality of her powerful style, receives advantages 
from those peculiarities in pronunciation which, in many 
characters, detract materially from her effectiveness. Her 
pantomime is a mixture of ideality and truth, with such 
grandeur of execution as leaves on the mind an impress of 
the poetry of savage life it isa pain to part with: her power 
of dumb expression seeming to make language a super- 
fluity. We think the part entrusted to Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
however well acted, might be materially shortened with 
much relief to the audience and the actor. As for Mr. 
Wright, why—as we confess to have laughed as much as any 
body, we will say nothing about him. 

‘Le Diable 4 Quatre.” Our old acquaintance the Devil 
to Pay, complexified by the mingling of dancing, singing 
processions, and we know not what, until it is “ neither 
fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring,” is the last invention 
at this theatre while we are writing. It is no doubt the 
advanced guard of a host of adaptations of the same fa- 
mily. ‘“ Le Diable 4 Quatre,” having made itself a repu- 
tation at one theatre in Paris, we must expect to have it at 
every theatre in London. What was agreeable to one class 
of play-goers among our neighbours must be hailed with | 
satisfaction by all manner of play-goers at home. The | 
plot is however good, though stale and usé, There was | 
much of sparkling naiveté in the acting of Madame 
Celeste, while her exceeding fine figure was so developed 
as to become a resting place for the eye-sight when other 
points were not attractive. The “ getting up” was per- 
fect; the conservatory being equal to anything we ever 
saw ina theatre. We thought Miss Woolgar showed less 
of vivacity than usual, and that Mr. Wright’s personation | 
was very inferior to the old duings in Jobson. 

“Seeing Wright.” A bit of low life and middle class 
vulgarity that is sure to be successful at a Theatre where 
all grades of society meet to laugh at oneanother. Wright 
was perfectly at home as the policeman, Mrs. F. Matthews 
rich in her quality of humour, and the other actors, par- 
ticularly Mr. Lambert, played with satisfactory reality. 
What more can bedemanded? Therefore, as the piece itself 
is brought forward at such a late hour in the evening that 
those who do not like it may leave it, and yet have enough 
for their money, having already laughed sufficiently for 
reasonable beings; we would advise those cautious of 
risking what Wright would call a perplezity to retire in time. 




















































































































































































































































































































Lyceum Tueatre.—The towours perdric of this man- | 
agement is hurrying to a close the triumphant career a | 
fulfilment of its early promises to the public would have | 
secured. Instead of being a theatre for the support of the 
English drama, and encouragement of British art, it has 
been little else than an exhibition for the peculiarities of 
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Mr. and Mrs, Keeley ; whose excellence as actors we are not 
going to dispute, but whose sufficiency to stand for every- 

ody we are quite prepared todeny; and that in such denial 
we are backed by the public generally, the nightly void 
presented in this theatre is an evidence, irresistible even by 
the management itself. In a debtor and creditor view of 
the finances of this establishment, it is quite probable that 
the small salary allowed to the mass of the performers, may 
leave a profitable balance on the present amount of audi- 
ence; but at a period like ours, scarcely paralleled in 
theatrical remembrance, when the Princess’s is crowded to 
suffocation—when the Adelphi nightly turns from its doors a 
multitude of unsuccessful applicants fur admission — and 
| Sadler’s Wells is continually full to overflow—it is dis- 
graceful to the management of the Lyceum, that its means 
of patronage should be a dead letter in the drama, and that, 
| instead of becoming the medium for introducing fresh 
| talent and fresh hope to the art it is its interest to cherish, 
_ allits usefulness should become converged to prop the selfish- 
| mess of two orthree. This theatre has made no fashion— 
| no reputation—and should either of the larger houses be 
| @nterprised by some spirited speculator, farewell at once to 
this unfertile management. 

The novelties of the past month have been restricted to 
two one act absurdities—‘‘ The Last of the Bravo’s,’”’ and 
“Next Door;’” as usual, adaptations from our prolific 
neighbours, d’outre mer; well acted we will not deny, and, 
particularly the latter, (which was supported by the exceed- 
ing spirited personation of Mr. A. Wigan,) entertaining 
and provocative to mirth; still, they were both so opposite 
to all possibility of circumstance, as to presume total abne- 
gation of common sense in the select few that composed an 
audience, giving way to an Ailarité so uproarious. “The 
Last of the Bravos” was but an exhibition in caricature of 
Mr. Keeley’s physical peculiarties for the hundred-and-fiftieth 
time; and presented only exactly the same individual, 
repeating in exactly the same manner, a somewhat different 
selection of words. It was an amusing trifle; but however 
we may like puff paste in moderation, a substantial repast 
cannot be provided from such unassisted material. 
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Haymarket Tuaezatre.—Still endeavouring to go on 
with substitutes for talent, this theatre continues the revival 
of our old comedies, acted so many tones below pitch, as to 
prohibit all approach to fair appreciation. It possesses three 
actors that people care to see—Mrs. Glover, Mr. Farren, 
and Mr. Buckstone. The first now comes before the public 
| very seldom, and the second much too often for continued 
hold of the reputation he has so well deserved. The truth 
an eminent actor is the last to listen to, is that his talent is 
not universal, and that his very extreme fitness for one line 
of character amounts to incapacity for sustaining another 
its opposite, Thus, the actor of Old Parr is a most 
inefficient representative of Sir Bashful Constant; and we 
cannot comfortably conceive our old friends Uncle Toozle, 
and Grandfather Whitehead, in the hypocritical scoundrel 
Dr. Cantwell, The shame-faced baronet is intended 
| to represent the ridiculous folly of sacrificing feeling to 
| fashion, and receives increase of ridicule from the actor 
being a young man. Mr. Farren has been too long striving 
to look old, ever to look youthful again. Thesame physical 
objections are in his way with Dr. Cantwell; his appear- 
ance is not sufficiently sensual and truculent; he never 
looks the hypucrite; attributing to a man of his appearance 
sins of the flesh, is not listened to by the audience—they 
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wo’nt believe it; and until his burst of rage on being 
discovered by Sir John Lambert, they were scarcely inte- 
rested with the actor. The part was decidedly underdone; 
and the whole attraction of the play depended on the 
exceeding truth of Mrs. Glover’s Old Lady Lambert, and the 
somewhat excessively exceeding humour of Mr. Buckstone’s 
Mawworm. We had almost forgotten to mention a young 
lady brought forward in the parts of Mrs. Lovemore, in 
“The Way to keep him,” and of Charlotte, in “ The 
Hypocrite.” This lady, now called Mrs. Seymour, is already 
known to the public as a very pretty actress, formerly at 
the St. James’s, Miss Allison, and is consequently used to the 
stage: indeed, we do not remember ever seeing an actress 
whose deficiencies might be less attributable to bashfulness. 
They were indeed, as Mr, Buckstone might say “ rather 
more t’other.” There was remarkable in her acting a sort 
of appropriate flippancy in execution, that seemed to indi- 
cate careful teaching by a good master; but temperament 
as well as physical power was wanting, to sustain a line of 
character in which our recollections of Mrs. Nisbet were 
still so fresh. However, there is still room on the stage for 
a lady who possesses undoubted cleverness, and to such as 
admire the substantial, very considerable personal attrac- 
tions. 

The sole novelty of production during the month, has 
been a two act comic drama, called “ Who is the Com- 
poser.” We have heard of a system of dramatic manufac- 
ture used by our neighbours, in which two or more colabora- 
teurs divide the business of a piece among them ; one getting 
the hero into scrapes, and another getting him out of them. 
We take this to be an échantillon of such a process, for each 
succeeding scene seemed to have been picked out of a bag 
by chance; forming, altogether a dramatic album or scrap 
book, in which the authors were scarce cognizant of their 
own intentions. The translator misunderstood the author 
—the actors did not comprehend the translator—and the 
audience were bothered altogether. But there was a smart- 
ness of absurdity in the dialogue well sustained by the 
actors, and a pretty serenade, in which Mr. Hudson was 
encored, that kept attention from these inherent insufficien- 
cies in dramatic construction. Its announcement for repeti- 
tion was, however, attended with such marks of discontent, 
from a tolerably full house, as foretokens shortness of exis- 
tence. 

We have not noticed the re-appearance of Miss Helen 
Faucit and Mr. Anderson. We do not think the characters 
in which they have as yet appeared afford a fair test of an 
actor’s power, and reserve ourselves until they attempt 
something having less to do with stage conventionalities. 
If they eschew such parts they are insomuch their own 
critics, and we have no right to complain of their caution. 


Tae Trunk Maker. 


MUSICAL SUMMARY. 


Drury Lane.—For more than a month now has this 
theatre opened its doors to the crowd anxious to participate 
in its wouted amusements. A long array of names although 
none of any very great note, gave an imposing appearance, 
and novelties were promised in glowing announcements 
occasionally put forth. All however has been literally 
moonshine, or worse still, the dull reflected light of a farthing 
candle. Opening with an opera, the success of which had 
been of a very doubtful nature, carrying onthe war with 
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another now worn threadbare, and eked out with an Italian 
translation, there was but little to attract even the most 
easily satisfied of a modern audience. The splendid ballet 
that was to outshine all previous expectation, aftera few 
nights, scarce allured the half-pay sight-seers, and certainly 
the prospect looked dreary enough. At length through 
the pale vista appeared the announcement of a new opera, 
by one unknown as yet in the musicaldrama. The libretto 
also by an unknown, but like a mountain ina mist, the form 
loomed larger than reality, This work entitled the Fairy 
Oak, the book by H. C. Coape, the music by H. Forbes, 
made its debut on the evening of the 18th, and although we 
had been warned by sundry side whispers not to give too 
much vent to hope—we still did go with a hope that if not 
a capo d’opera at all events something even respectable 
or giving future promise would be produced. Hope how- 
ever was not long deferred, but gave way even befure the 
first act hai finished its last crash to utter disappointment. 
Neither poet a save the mark!) nur musician were 
equal to the task they had undertaken. We have no fault 
to find with the subject; a fairy tale is perhaps as pleasing 
a subject as may be found on which to show the powers of 
music, but subject and music were of no avail, where even 
the libretto gave a good situation for musical effect, advan- 
tage was not taken of it; and an opera whose sole claim 
to distinction consists of one or two ordinary ballads, and 
a pretty scene or two has not much to hope from public 
sympathy. Through the influence of friends by whom the 
house appeared filled, several pieces were encored, and some 
faint applause closed the scene; we had almost thought it 
had made its first and last appearance, but no, twice has the 
ghost been resuscitated, but at length is consigned to its 
merited oblivion. Now it may be supposed that manager 
Bunn has in this instance shown great want of judgment 
in selecting such an opera, or that he has been influenced 
by injudicious friends, who have thus brought such loss upon 
him. Loss, kind reader! no such thing: manager Bunn has 
managed far more like a man of age as he is, despite whis- 
kers and flowing locks, than to have incurred any pecuniary 
tisk in such a transaction, No, no! he did not kindly do 
nothing for nothing,—but quite different,—something for 
something, as who shall say it was not. Let us suppose 
Messrs. A. and B. go to Mr. Manager and say—We have 
an opera which we wish brought out at your theatre. 
Mr. M.—Why really gentlemen, the risk is so great, and in 
case it does not—I say gentlemen, in case it does not— 
ahem! Messrs. A. and B.—Oh! we understand—you need 
be under no apprehension about loss,—oh! no,—we will 
take all that upon ourselves ; and Mr. M., perhaps a little— 
(here a purse, well filled, is seen passing from one hand to 
the other,) Mr. M. nods and smiles. ‘The opera is received, 
forthwith put into the copyists hands, in due time it appears, 
and oh tempora,—unconditionally damned after two or 
three night’s representations. But what’s that to the mana- 
ger? He has been made safe, and poet and musician reap 
the reward of their aspirations. We will now take a glance 
at the singers,—the proper term that may with truth be 
applied to all in this department is, they are a pains-taking 
set, they certainly appear to do all they can, and the hero of 
the Nile could not expect more. Miss Rainforth takes great 
pains, and always sings well, but coldly. Miss Romer takes 
pains too, and smiles for applause which she sometimes gets. 
Mr. Harrison takes infinite pains, and succeeds to the utmost 
of his tether. Mr. Allen does so a little, and possessing 
some natural feeling, in spite of bad execution and a brogue, 











produces occasionally a good effect. Mr. Borrani takes 
pains to display a fine voice. Messrs. Burdini and Weiss do 
all they can too, we wish it was more; but since it is so, 
we should be ill-natured to cavil at their performance. The 
only exception among them all, is Madam Garvia, who takes 
none at all, and seems astonished that the English do not 
appreciate her coarse attempts. But there is one sweeping 
charge we bring against the whole—not one knows how to 
act; looking at their attitudes in the different situations, 
one is puzzled to think where they found their models. If 
they are one and all indebted to their own inventions the 
sooner they give them up the better, and substitute some- 
thing more akin to the subject and the situation. The 
ballet of the Marble Maiden presents some pleasing scenes 
on which the story turns, but has not fully answered 
the expectation—it might be made perhaps more effective if 
curtailed even now of half its fair proportions, long unmean- 
ing scenes of gesticulations are sufficient to damp any one’s 
ardour, particularly when the dancing that succeeds is not 
of very first-rate character. Mdlle. Dumilatre is a light 
and graceful danseuse, but the Marble Maiden is sustained 
more by action than mere dancing, and we do not wish to 
detract from her merits if in this department she does not 
come up to the estimate that we may have formed from 
other models. W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The following paragraph would well suit our own dra- 
matic period, its date is 1742, its author Denis :—~ 


**Has the English stage made any improvement? Has it not vilely 
degenerated? Are there either the great actors that were upon it thirty 
years ago or any such new entertaining comedies as from time to time 
appeared upon it? Is there any promise of a future poet? Is there any 
promise of a future actor? No, all is going to ruin. The stage is going 
under you, and there is no hope of saving it. 


Some of our young readers are no doubt chuckling at 
this, to them evidence of our lamentation fur gone-by ex- 
cellence being nothing but the revival of an old song. Wait 
a bit and hear another party, date 1743. 


‘* As the genius and taste of a people are in nothing more discernible 
than their public diversions; so, in proportion to the decay or revival 
of politeness in the latter they may be said to be in a waning or bright- | 
ening condition in all other respects. That England had, till very lately, 
been degenerating so far as at length to become a mere milch cow for 
the outcasts of every foreign nation, cannot now be denied. How many 
years had her sons lain enveloped in universal darkness, drawing all their 
diversions from the chaos of pantomime, sing song, and farce. 

‘* A machine in the form of a serpent wriggled across the stage; or a 
man a few inches taller than usual standing still upon it, would call 
crowded audiences for fifty night’s successively. 

‘‘This species of entertainment, the very antipodes to nature and 
common sense, having reigned absolutely for a course of twenty years, 
there arose at once, in a manner almost miraculous, an universal insurrection 
against it, headed by several refined spirits, both male and female. Shaks- 
peare, Congreve, Dryden, were unanimously called from their banishment, 
and burlesque and her motley creed ingloriously dismissed. The whole 
town grew fond of good plays, and the dancers and foreign songsters dis- 
missed and exploded. y 

“‘ This happy revolution was brought about in the year 1742, by the 
appearance of a young gentleman upon the stage,” &c. &c. 


The author alluding to David Garrick. 





Sratrve or Rossint.—Signor Cincinnato Baruzzi, Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture in the public academy of Fine Arts at 
Bologna received from Signor Ricordi, during his stay 
there, a commission to execute in Carrara marble a coiossal 
statue of Rossini, which is to be placed in the grand saloon 
of his musical establishment at Milan. 
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Tue Equestrian statue of the late Duke of Orleans has 
been exposed to the public by removal of the boarding that 
surrounded it. We cannot speak advantageously of this 
statue as a work of art. It would appear that M. Maro- 
chetti has clay prepared for any description of celebrity, as 
Casimer Delavigne has songs for every shade of woe: he 
not long since modelled the statue of Napolecn, commis- 
sioned by the French, which was followed by that of his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, made to order for England. 
The statue of the Duke of Orleans bestrides an enormous 
horse. The artist had been reproached for placing his 
Emanuel Phillibert in heavy armour upon a pony—is the 
gigantic charger of the duke intended to recompense that 
fault? The construction jof the animal is bad; it has an 
immense body, from which springs a slender neck,surmounted 
by a diminutive head. The legs are also badly proportioned. 
We know that horse-breeders endeavour by crossing races 
to produce specimens of increased power in the essential 
parts of the animal, while those of less direct utility, as the 
head and neck remain small; but ifthey had, by such means 
obtained a horse like this of M. Marochetti they would 
think that they had succeeded too much. Moreover its atti- 
tude is not natural; the prince has a-constzained stiffness 
in the saddle, and his body is too small—not merely for the 
horse, but for the length of his own legs. Why make the 
duke saluting with his sword ? When has M. Marochetti seen 
a prince, or even a general, pass a review, sword in hand; 
and how cculd the sculptor, in passing round his work, miss 
remarking. when looking at the horse in front, that the 
rider is so concealed by the animal he bestrides as to present 
a most ridiculous appearance? Seen from the gate of the 
Louvre, the horse appears wearing a cocked hat, and deco- 
rated on each side of the neck with a pair of epaulets.— French 
Paper. 

It is supposed that the Venus of Praxitelles at Rome 
is the portrait of the mistress of that artist; the Phryne he 
so much loved. Perhaps tradition, in conveying to us this 
information, has attributed to Praxitelles what belonged 
to Phydias. Ancient writers speak of several Phrynes, 
without exactly stating the period of their existence. The 
Venus of Praxitelles is an admirable statue, from its purity 
of form suggesting no peculiarity of organization; while 
there is no doubt that the Venus of Phydias presents to us 
all the characteristics of a portrait. It is of low stature, 
and from the plumpness of the shoulders, the fulness of 
the upper arms, and above all the marking of the joints, it 
is easy to distinguish the forms of a female that in our 
climate would have attained the age of twenty-eight or 
thirty years. Phydias would certainly have chosen a 
younger character for his Venus, exceeding not eighteen 
or twenty, when the joints aré less distinguished, and the 
upper arms and shoulders Jess fleshy. Examining the head, 
we find dimples in the cheeks and chin, while the long deep 
set arches of the orbits present a diverging from the usual 
type of Greek beauty that Jeads us to pronounce the statue 
to be an exact portrait of an individual, rather than a 
reproduction of ideal generality, The sculptor had sur- 
prised Phryne fat the bath, and afterwards executed this 
statue as she then appeared to him. The modest gesture 
of the statue is in that case the natural attitude taken by 
Phryne when seen by the artist. The Venus of Phydias may 


therefure be regarded as the portrait of Phryne, the celebra- 
ted courtezan. 


Discovery oF aN Orioman Picture sy Rarnagy. A 
priest, Francesco Maggia di Monselice, among some of 





his pictures by the most distinguished masters, has re- 
cently verified an original painting, by the divine Raphael 
Sanzio D’Urbino. It is about an ancient Roman palm, 
and four fingers in height, and in breadth a single palm. It 
represents the Holy Family, and is of the latest time and 
manner of Raphael, and belongs to the second class of his 
Madonnas.—Having been cleaned, there appeared in the 
plaits of the veil on the head of the Virgin, the following 
initial capital letters, R. S. V. R. O, and A. MDXX 
which is thus interpreted, Raphael’s Sanctii Urbinatis 
Opus—Anni Millesimi, Quingentesimi Vigesimi, the last 
year of his life, the letters are very small and required a 
glass to discover them, they seem altogether blended with 
the veil itself, the picture is in very good condition, the 
colouring not unlike Titian’s. The great recommendation 
of this picture to the admirers of Raphael, is its having 
been deemed worthy by its divine author, to be signed by 
his name in a way different from so many of the others, and 
was probably the last of his productions that was so 
inscribed.— Milan Paper. 

Burvesque.—Dryden styled burlesque “ the extremity of 
bad poetry, or rather the judgment that had fallen upon 
dramatic writing.”” This was said upon some burlesque 
celebrated at the time, entitled “ What d’ye call it?” but 
now with its writer entirely forgotten. 





PROLOCUE TO A PRIVATE PLAY. 


‘* Most potent, grave, and reverend,’’—that might do 
For some I see around me—but for you 
Ye bright ey’d dames and damsels, whose array 
Daunts our unpractised nerves, what can I say ? 
What form of incantation is most meet 
To charm you to a fitting mood to greet 
Our first attempt t’ amuse an idle hour, 
As showing we've the will, if not the pow’r ? 
Though—while we fail, we wish you to reflect 
How much it may be owing to respect, 
For your tribunal,—and how hard to try 
To think of something else when you are by ! 
Are not these points sufficient to show cause 
For giving us some share of your applause ? 

If any here may think I should excuse 
The having trifled with the giant muse 
Of Britain’s proudest boast—great Shakspeare— known 
The Drama’s god !—Omnipotent !—Alone !— 
I tell him here—we rather shall expect 
He’ll find some good excuse for his neglect 
Of this due tribute to the wondrous mind 
That pierced great Nature’s mysteries, and defined 
The modes of passion that have swayed mankind. 

In paying this due tribute our sole claim 
For favour in your sight, is that our aim 
Has been to point out beauty-—with desire 
To give a tongue:to the poetic fire 
Found in our country’s ) rs nas the sole pretence 
On which we hope your pardon for our first o: 

H. C. M. 





Our Illustration of this month is a Portrait of Nicholas 
Poussin, from a Picture by himself, and drawn on stone by 
Mr, H. C. Maguire. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Sequential system of Musical Notation, by A. Wallridge, received, 
and will be noticed in our next. 
The following are declined with thanks. Ballad, ‘‘ What makes the 
Hero fight?” by S. 1.0. And Lines for Music, by M. 


All communications for the Editor, must be addreseed to the Office of 
Tue Connorssevr, 111, Fleet Street. 
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